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Exeter Cathedral. 
| CERTAIN public 


interest is from 
time to time 
aroused in the 


repair and resto- 


ration of our 
cathedrals. We 
feel sure that 
this interest is 


entirely genuine. 
It would be idle 
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reflection 
activity. 


That the public has no definite J/ocus 


standi in 
aware, 

public opi 
a notable 


to the undoing of work already accomplished. 
A portion of the scheme which it is now 


proposed 
in some 
the funds 
tion. Th 
agitation 
solves its 


the removal of the Peckitt window from the 
west front and the substitution of a window 
of modern design ; the other is a matter of 
Tepairs to the fabric of this front generally, 
and particularly of the stone screen that 


Stands ag 


The Peckitt window has 
threatened, 
ho means of recent growth, and the cost of 
a new window has alone preserved it. It 
now seems possible that the loss sustained 
by the nation in the death of Archbishop 


Temple, 


the West, where his diocese was once 


Situated, 


Cost of a window erected to his memory, to 
Supersede that by Peckitt, 


With the restless desire to get rid of this 
window we have no sympathy whatever. 


Those w 


removal seem to us as deficient in a recog- 


nition of j 


blind to its faults, 


in 
up :— 


“The great west window in the cathedral church 


to suppose that the progress and de- 
velopment which now present themselves in 
every branch of the arts have gained no 


But, sooner or later, a matured 


the Seventeen-sixties, when it was set 


outside their immediate centres of 


such matters we are, of course, 


nion does make itself felt, and in 
and recent instance has even led 


to carry out at Exeter is, moreover, 
degree, of a public nature, since 
for it are being raised by subscrip- 
is projected work, which is causing 
in the Press and elsewhere, re- 
elf into two distinct heads. One is 


ainst it, upon the outside. 
long been 
The desire to remove it is by 


a loss which is especially felt in 


may take the form of defraying the 


ho thus strenuously call for its 


ts merits as their forefathers were 
It was thus described 


of Exeter is now completed in painted glass by 
the ingenious artist, Mr. William Peckit, of York, 
which for the variety of its design, the beauty and 
richness of the colour, the elegance of the figures, 
and the embellishment of the several parts, is 
esteemed equal to any specimen which has yet been 
given of this curious and exquisite art. This win- 
dow not only exhibits a pleasing specimen of the 
perfection to which Mr. Peckit has brought the 
complicated art of staining glass with the richest 
plain colour and of painting various colours on ye 
same glass, but is intended also to represent by 
their coat armours those noblemen and baronets 
who by their residence or possessions are more 
particularly related to these counties, and who, at 
the request of the Dean, have been pleased to pro- 
mote this work of contributing their respective 
arms.” 

We may explain that the “coat armours” 
referred to were inserted in the tracery at a 
charge of five guineas apiece to the several 
bearers of the arms, a circumstance which, 
presumably, led a recent correspondent in 
the Z7zmes to speak of ‘the history of its 
erection” as “a particularly sordid story,” 
and “an evidence of Capitular zeal and 
other people’s vanity.” We are, however, 
inclined to regard the endeavour as very 
much more reasonable and direct than many 
of the methods now in vogue for a similar 
purpose, in connexion with a bazaar or café- 
chantant, for instance, since the coats-of- 
arms are in themselves essentially decorative 
features of the window. 

Such, at any rate, was the estimation in 
which William Peckitt was held in his own 
day, and it is an estimate which, we venture 
to think, can no longer be sustained, although 
age has mellowed the colouring and pro- 
duced amongst the yellows of the canopy 
work some very tender effects. We now 
recognise the difference between the methods 
of a mosaic and the production of an easel 
painting—between the effects of enamel 
colour fired on to colourless sheet glass, 
where the lead lines are regarded as inter- 
ruptions, and coloured pot-metal glass of 
irregular texture.united by lead lines that 
assist the design. Peckitt’s crude tones, 
and his violent kelp and stain effects, are an 
assault upon the onlooker, it is true, Yet 
we think that there are some too ready to 
take offence, and who, consequently, never 
try to perceive the artist's excellences. 
Peckitt had a style—his work possesses 
dignity and character ; just what is lacking 
in nine out of ten modern examples. Those 
of our readers who look for these qualities 








in work will understand us. It would be a 
vain task to explain our meaning further. 
Now we are not necessarily arguing for 
the retention of this window. The inherent 
imperfections of its methods cannot, we 
think, command a respect for it sufficient to; 
withstand a natural desire for something 
that is after all more true to the essentiab 
nature of coloured glass. We have rather 
directed our remarks against those who are- 
so loud in their demands for its life, and 
whose sense of observation seems to us 
to be so inadequate. For ourselves, we 
would prolong this life to its utmost limits,. 
and not alone for the window, but for the 
preservation of the tracery also, which we 
fear may need extensive renewal when it 
comes to be tampered with. This question 


still remains: when the present window 


goes, what will be put in its place? There 
are one or two artists who might be trusted, 
if they were wholly trusted. Interference 
with a conception upon the strength of that 
old saw that who pays the piper chooses the 
tune, must seriously jeopardise the result. 
It is not always understood that any work of 
art is a little republic whose existence is 
staked upon a subtle harmony of its parts,. 
and an alteration that seems but a smalb 
thing may throw the whole system into 
anarchy. So far as we gather from the 
correspondence, the consideration of the 
future is swallowed up in a controversia) 
dispute over the past. If those who are bent 
upon the alteration could point to any in- 
stance where coloured glass has been 
introduced into the cathedral with really 
satisfying results there would be a guarantee 
—at least, a hope. The west window 
occupies the width of the nave. If a mis- 
take is made, the mistake will be truly 
gigantic. 

As regards the second matter, the repairs 
to the screen and stonework of the front 
generally, we understand that Mr. Bodley’s 
advice has been sought, and that it is the 
intention of the authorities to faithfully 
adhere to this advice. The south end of the 
screen has already been restored, and unless 
the detail upon that portion differed mate- 
rially from that elsewhere, we must confess 
to thinking the new work to be wanting ip 
vigour. Weather-worn and defaced as this 
screen is, the lights and shadows of the 
detail are still strong. We are only asked 
to imitate, and the more slavishly we imitate 
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the better. And the less of itjwe do,jalso, 
fet us add, the better. What we desire is a 
record of the old work before it has decayed 
past recognition. For no one supposes that 
an imitation can ever be a work of art in 
the true sense of the word. It must lack all 
those creative qualities that are essential to 
work of that description. 

One thing we may at least congratulate 
curselves upon: it is not proposed to touch 
the sculptural figures that} occupy the 
niches. Among the French |cathedrals, it is 
deplorable to notice the quantity of sculp- 
ture that is being removed and replaced by 
copies, excellent though these copies be in 
many respects ; an excellence that we cannot 
pretend to attain to. 

Such alarming reports have been circu- 
lated as to the condition of this west front, 
and of the proposals to deal with it, that we 
have been glad to satisfy ourselves that 
these at least are"an exaggeration. 





—j 4 
LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMEND- 
MENT) BILL.* 
By Mr. H. H. Cottins, F.R.LB.A, 

=) PERUSAL of this Bill will at once 
evince that if it were permitted to 
become law it would materially 
and vexatiously interfere with all 
classes of property. It would prejudicially 
affect all financial transactions with regard 
to building—both past, present, and future. 
It would prevent future mortgages on build- 
ings used for trade and residence, and 
would impair the value of existing ones. It 
would render it extremely difficult to build 
fa©tories or workshops, and as regards flats 
and office buildings, more than 50 ft. above 
the pavement, it would practically prevent 
their erection except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, 

The whole machinery of the Bill is left in 
the hands of the London County Council, 
which practically means the officers of that 
body. The worry, time, litigation, and con- 
sequent expenses, which would be involved 
by the provisions of the Bill would be so 
great as to be financially prohibitive, and 
when all the requirements (if they were 
possible of execution) were complied with 
then there would be no finality. 

One would have thought that “ prevention 
would be better than cure,” and that if the 
London County Council would insist on 
proper fire-resisting material being employed 
and would pay more attention to their fire 
brigade arrangements, sufficient precaution 
could be taken without involving owners in 
the difficulties which they propose ; particu- 
iarly as the statistics of the fire insurance 
companies are such that they have very 
recently reported that their business has 
been increasing and their policies have in 
nearly all cases proved good, showing that 
there is no necessity for many of the pro- 
posed amendments. Should the suggested 
clauses, introducing unknown factors into 
building construction, become law, it would 
practically mean ruin to most holders of the 
class of property referred to in the proposed 
Bill, and would certainly retard building 
operations not only structurally jbut finan- 
cially. 

Analysing the clauses of the Draft Bill, it 
will be observed that all buildings which are 
more than 50 ft. above the level of the foot- 
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* We give Mr. Collins’s article as an expression of 
Opinion, without by any means endorsing all his objec- 
¢ions.—Eb. 





way are to be considered as “existing high 
buildings.” It will be remembered that in 
the present Building Act the height is 
limited to 60 ft., and this was because it was 
asserted by the Fire Brigade that ladders 
were not available beyond that height. It 
would appear, therefore, that the London 
County Council's means of rescue have 
degenerated, instead of improved, since the 
passing of the Act. 

Clause 6 sets forth most ambiguously that 
every high building shall be supplied with 
such means of escape as shall be reasonably 
practicable, and the provision applies not 
only to persons “living in the house, but 
resorting to or frequenting,” a form of 
expression drastic and difficult to compre- 
hend, but evidently any house, club, billiard- 
room, masonic lodge, &c , would come under 
this clause, and a great expense must neces- 
sarily be incurred if the same is to be of 
universal application by reason of the large 
staff which would have to be employed in 
the inquisitorial task required. 

tause 7 requires a certificate to be issued 
by the London County Council which may 
be revoked hereafter, but what the nature of 
that certificate is to be it does not state; 
and, of course, a revocation of a certificate for 
a building already passed may incur very 
large expenses and great trouble to owners. 

Clause 8 is of a most arbitrary character. 
It again applies to any dwelling in which 
persons “are employed or vesor¢ to, or fre- 
quent the upper stories.” It gives the 
Council power to revoke any certificate 
granted, and demands that as regards any 
changes, alterations, or additions notice is 
to be given in writing to the Council. It 
requires the owners to keep in good con- 
dition and free from obstruction all the 
work certified, and it gives twenty-four 
hours’ notice of revocation, although it may 
be utterly impossible for the owner to be 
made acquainted with the resolution of the 
Council. He may be out of England, out 
of town, on the Continent, ill, &c.; and 
lastly, when they have revoked it within the 
said period of twenty-four hours, the form 
of certificate will be null and void, and the 
granting of a new certificate may involve 
large alterations in the building which the 
Council (z.e., their officers) may choose to 
demand, and which in other cases they 
generally and arbitrarily do. It would be 
fair that where a building had been 
sanctioned for a certain purpose and used 
for a totally different one, for the Council to 
impose restrictions as to such use, for I have 
known in my own experience whole blocks of 
buildings for which notice has been given to 
me that the same were to be used as offices 
afterwards to be used for warehouse storage 
and other purposes of a totally different 
character. 

Clause 9 requires altering in this respect : 
that, although it is perfectly right that stair- 
cases should be enclosed with fire-resisting 
material, the arbitrary proposition that it is 
“to be done in such method and to such 
extent as the Council may prescribe” ought 
to be deleted and it should be perfectly clear 
what the fire-resisting doors are to be com- 
posed of, otherwise in private houses all 
decorative and architectural features would 
perhaps have to be omitted and esthetic 
effect entirely destroyed. In addition, I 
think it would be well if any conditions laid 
down by the Council were subject to sub- 
mission to the Tribunal of Appeal. 

Respecting Clause 10 this is one of the 





most confiscatory and arbitrary suggestions 
of the proposed Act. It seems to be con- 
trary to public policy and to all sense of 
justice. There is no reason why individuals 
should be put to the enormous trouble and 
cost suggested, and it would be difficult in 
many cases to comply therewith, the 
property having been let under certain 
covenants rendering it impossible without 
litigation to disturb an existing condition ot 
things. : 

It is proposed to enact that two years 
hence the owners of any building over 50 ft. 
high are to submit to the Council particulars 
in writing, accompanied by detail plans and 
drawings showing not only the existing 
means of escape from the house, but what 
is proposed to be provided. The owners 
having gone to all this expense by the em- 
ployment of surveyors, solicitors and others, 
the Council may, and probably generally 
would, disapprove such existing means of 
escape, or, if they did approve them, may 
attach such conditions as they may think fit, 
or they may demand that further means of 
escape may be considered necessary. Prac- 
tically, they would shut up many existing 
buildings, and the proposition, so far as 
regards existing buildings, is in many 
instances absolutely impossible to comply 
with. 

Then, if there be difference of opinion as 
between the Council and the owner, a most 
expensive litigation ensues. It is to be 
submitted to arbitration similar to the 
Factory Act, whereas there exists at the 
present time a Tribunal of Appeal composed 
of gentlemen who would thoroughly under- 
stand the question, and to whom any matter 
could be referred without the enormous 
expense and trouble which the suggested 
proposition of the L.C.C. would involve. 

Then the owner is to put his occupier 
(notwithstanding any provision in his lease 
or agreement) to the expense of appearing 
before a County Court, to ascertain whether 
he cannot ask his tenant for the whole or 
part payment of the cost of the works 
required by the L.C.C. to be executed, so 
that not only the owner, but likewise the 
occupier. or tenant is to be subjected to these 
most drastic obligations. 

Clause 11 enacts that five years hence all 
buildings are to be subjected to the obliga- 
tions set forth. 

Clause 12 applies to every new building 
erected, I presume, after 1908. It will be 
observed that it will not be possible to make 
any change (whatever this may mean) nor 
any addition or alteration to such building, 
and that if the number of persons dwelling, 
resorting to, employed in, or frequenting, is 
in the opinion of the L.C.C. too many, they 
may, I suppose, revoke their certificate and 
put the owner to additional expense. One 
fails to see how the owner can do all that is 
required of him without he resides on the 
premises. 

Then by Sub-Section Z it would appear 
that every building, even if only one story or 
ground floor high, would be subjected to 
somz demands; in fact, the requirements 
are so vaguely stated that gross injustice 
may be occasioned and involve confiscation 
and continual inspection. 

Clause 13 may cause the entire closing of 
a building, with its attendant consequences, 
and may mean ruin to the owner. In my 
judgment the whole of this clause should be 
deleted. 

Clause 17 would prevent in a large mea- 
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sure office buildings being erected ; the 
eight squares is much too small and would 
be found impracticable in working out. It 
might be applicable to small buildings, but 
certainly would not be to separate sets of 
chambers or rooms, and no glazed partitions 
or divisions would be allowed. 

Sub-Section (6) is impracticable, Surely it 
would be sufficient to say that no passage 
should be less than 3 ft. in width. 

Sub-Section (8) is again impracticable, and 
would really destroy a great many sites, 
Assuming, for instance, that a site was 41 ft. 
long, then two staircases would be required, 
rendering it impossible to financially utilise 
the site; and there are many other objec- 
tions to such a provision. It often happens 
that there is only a small frontage to a large 
and exclusive site or building in the rear, 
and then all precautions as set out in the 
proposed Bill would be null and void. 

Respecting Clause 18 the same remarks 
as I have before made apply to the width of 
passages, and particularly with regard to 
Sub-Section (3), which is impracticable. 

Respecting Clause No, 19, one is rather 
surprised to find that boarding or panelling 
should be allowed at all, certainly to places 
of business, or where more than forty people 
are employed. 

No. 21 is exceedingly ambiguous and 
doubtful. It is quite obvious that the Coun- 
cil can, at their own wil], continually harass 
by their requirements owners of property. 
I think the Council should be compelled to 

state absolute and final requirements at the 
time of issuing their certificate and so end 
the matter. 

Clause 22 appears to give power to the 
owner to continually harass his tenant, so 
that both are to be punished by the action 
of the L.C.C.; that is to say, the owner is 
to be compelled to do the work—he may 
recover the whole or portion of the cost from 
the tenant, but if the owner subjects him to 
any damage, he, the tenant, may obtain 
compensation from the owner for executing 
works whicii the said owner is compelled to 
do, thus abrogating all contracts, destroying 
all security, preventing lettings, deteriorating 
rents, and, in fact, confiscating property. 

As a minor point the fees payable to 
district surveyors are anything but equiva- 
lent for the onerous and inquisitorial work 
they are asked to perform. 

Lastly, the penalties are excessive, the 
requirements drastic in the extreme. Many 
Owners are, no doubt, abroad, and some 
would probably be without the means of 
complying with the demands of the Act. 
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NOTES, 
THE death of Mr. Penrose re- 
moves from the architectural 
' world a very remarkable per- 
Sonality. Doing little of ordinary architec- 
tural work, he was nevertheless a power in 
the profession owing to his special know- 
ledge, his scientific habit of thought, and his 
high character, associated as it was with a 
temarkable simplicity and modesty of dis- 
position, Under the heading of “ Obituary ” 
we have given the main facts of his 
career; we may here add that we do not 
think the importance of his great publica- 
tion on the Principles of Athenian Archi- 
tecture has been anywhere sufficiently 
recognised. Such a publication cannot of 
Course be “understanded of the people,’, 


The Late Mr, 
Penrose. 








and the 7zmes merely makes a passing reler- 
ence to it : but it is much more than a record 
of accurate measuring; it is the most re- 
markable architectural monograph ever issued 
in this country; a monumental work, on 
which chiefly Mr. Penrose’s fame will rest. 





A REPORT in a local paper of a 
Influence of the - 
Institute on recent meeting of the Town 
Competitions. Coyncil of St. Ives, in which 
the question of new municipal buildings 
was discussed, affords evidence that the 
determination of architects to require the 
appointment of a competent assessor in 
connexion with competitions, and _ the 
support given by the Institute of Architects 
to this demand, is having a very real and 
practical effect upon the action of building 
committees. It appears that the Corpora- 
tion of St. Ives at first advertised for compe- 
titions for new municipal buildings with- 
out providing for the appointment of an 
assessor. The result comes out in the 
statement made by the Mayor at the meeting 
referred to, in which he explained that ‘‘ the 
original advertisement was not in accordance 
with professional etiquette, and the British 
Association of Architects (séc) did not advise 
the architects and members of the Associa- 
tion to compete, which was the real reason 
why only one plan was submitted.” It thus 
appears that the profession, if they act 
loyally in combination with the Institute, 
can practically prevent people having any 
architectural competitions except on the 
Institute terms ; which is so far very satis- 
factory. 





The Private -HOSE householders who own 

Street Works property fronting streets which 

Act, 169% Come under the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892—Vviz., streets which are not 
“highways repairable by the inhabitants at 
large ”—will do well to study two decisions 
recently given in the Courts, and;which deal 
with the rights of objection they have to 
charges imposed on them under this Act in 
respect of paving, lighting, and other ex- 
penses. This Act in relation to such streets 
has taken the place of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and the rights of frontagers to 
object are defined by its provisions in sub- 
stitution for the general right of appeal 
given by Section 268 of the Public Health 
Act. The rights of objectors are divided 
into two classes, to be taken at different 
stages:—I. Section 7 gives the owner of 
premises the right to take certain specified 
objections to the works proposed during the 
month in which the specifications and pro- 
visional apportionments are lodged. II. 
Section 12 enables certain objections to be 
taken to the apportionment one month 
after notice of the final apportionment has 
been received. One ot the objections 
capable of being taken under the first head 
is that the street in question is a highway 
repairable by the inhabitants at large, and 
the Court of Appeal have now decided (in the 
case of Wakefield Corporation v. Cooke) that 
when a decision has been once given on this 
point by the Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
the matter is ves judicata, and cannot be 
opened up again, even when an additional 
portion of the same street is involved as 
well as the old portion, and when some 
of the objectors are fresh parties to the 
proceedings. The second case, Hayles v, 
Sandown Urban Council, relates to the 





second class ot objections: An objector 
three months after notice of the final appor- 
tionment objected to the apportionment on 
the- ground that it was made before the 
works were “ completed,” and, therefore, was 
invalid under Section 12; but the Divisional 
Court held his objection to be out of time, 
as not having been made within one month 
of the notice of the apportionment. This 
decision made it unnecessary for the Court 
to determine whether this objection fell 
within the classes specified under Section 12 
of the Act; but the Judges intimated an 
opinion that it would be sustainable unless 
it solely depended on an allegation of negli- 
gence or misconduct on the part of the 
Surveyor in his duties, for which they 
decided that no remedy was provided by 
the Act. 





Expenses of HE Court of Appeal in the 
| Seeley case of Surtees v. Woodhouse 
~ (reported on p. 177 ante) has had 
to consider a further question under the Pri- 
vate Street Works Act, 1892, as to when ex- 
penses incurred by the Authorities attach to 
the premises so as to become a charge upon 
them. The defendant in this case was the 
assignee of a lease under covenant to 
observe all the covenants of the original 
lease. The lease under which he held the 
premises was dated November 30, 1899, and 
the Corporation of Maidenhead had com- 
pleted certain works under the Private 
Street Works Act on the previous October 7, 
but the final apportionment under Section 12 
had not been made until December 11. The 
question therefore arose whether these 
expenses were “present assessments and 
outgoings charged upon the said premises or 
the owner or occupier” within the covenant 
in the lease, so as to render the defendant 
liable to repay them to the plaintiff, the 
assignor of the lease ; and the Court has held 
that they became so charged on the com- 
pletion of the works, and before the de- 
fendant became possessed under his lease. 
There are expressions in Section 13 which 
would lead the uninitiated to believe that 
the expenses must be finally apportioned 
before they become so charged; but it was 
held in a former case, Stock v. Meakin 
(1900 I ch, 683), that this Section merely 
determines the amount of the charge which 
has already attached. The layman, whilst 
noting the effect of these decisions for his 
future guidance, can only regret that legisla- 
tion which deals with matters of every-day 
occurrence in relation to house property 
is drawn in such a form that even pro- 
fessional advice affords no certain guide to 
the right course to be adopted, and that 
questions such as the above require de- 
cision by the Court of Appeal or possibly 
the House of Lords, and add the expenses 
of litigation to the already too heavy 
burdens imposed on owners or lessees of 
house property. 





THE recent case of Wood v. 
Pember is of some importance 
as showing that scales of 
charges issued by societies of professional 
men are not necessarily binding. Mr. Justice 
Kennedy some two or three years ago held 
that where an architect charged the scale 
approved by the Institute that was evidence 
of the reasonableness of his charges. In the 
present case Sir James Pember alleged that 
Cc 
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he was only bound to pay the scale approved 
by the Society of Auctioneers on the sale 
of property, whereas the plaintiffs, a firm of 
land agents, stated that he was aware of 
their own private scale, and that they should 
be paid on that basis. As it appeared that 
Sir James Pember had knowledge of this 
special scale, the jury came to the conclusion 
that he had impliedly agreed to pay com- 
mission at this rate. Probably their decision 
was, under the circumstances, right, but we 
certainly think it would be very desirable 
that house and estate agents should agree 
upon a common and accepted scale. This 
would be just both to themselves and their 
customers, and would prevent disputes and 
make dealings between house and estate 
agents and their clients more easy and 
satisfactory. 





Buildersand WWE have received from a 
correspondent an inquiry as to 
the position of builders and 
architects who are members of a Town or 
District Council which is the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, in regard to executing work 
in school buildings for the body of which 
they are members, So far as regards the 
voluntary or non-provided schools, they will 
clearly be in the same position as at the 
present time, since the Local Authority has 
no responsibility for the building. As regards 
Council or non-provided schools, a member 
of a Town Council is obviously in the same 
position as he is in regard to any other 
work for the Council, in regard to which 
they are the authority—as, forinstance, the 
repair of sewers repairable by the Local 
Authority. The rights and duties defined 
in Acts of Parliament show whether a 
builder can legally do work for a Corpora- 
tion of which he is a member. 


the 
Education Act. 





THE Report issued by tke 

or Public Health Committee of 

the London County Council on 

the condition of the air in the Central 
London Railway contains matter of geaeral 
public interest. The result seems to be that 
the quantity of carbonic acid varied between 
45'2 and 96 volumes to 10,000 of air, the 
average in the streets outside being about 
four volumes. This proportion was the 
greatest in the lifts and carriages, though 
less in smoking carriages than others. The 
chemist considers that the standard of purity 
should not be less than about a maximum of 
eight volumes, or twice as much as in the 
outside air, having regard especially to the 
fact that in the tube this impurity in the air 
is practically solely due to the respiration 
of human beings. The bacteriological 
examination shows that micro-organisms 
were present in the proportion of thirteen to 
ten compared with the outside air. On 
teading this report Londoners would be 
interested in the answer to two questions, 
viz., 1. How the above figures as to the con- 
dition of the air compare with samples taken 
in ordinary railways or omnibuses; 2. How 
far the air in the tube favours infection com- 
pared with that in the Underground Rail- 
ways and other public vehicles. A few 
figures are appended to the report, which 
show that on the Metropolitan Railway 
two samples of air were obtained con- 
taining respectively 16 and 28°8 volumes 
of carbonic acid, but this is due to the 
combustion of fuel and other causes which, 





however, do not, as the report states, create 
an atmosphere nearly sv objectionable as 
that due to respiration alone. We gather 
from the report that no larger proportion of 
pathogenic organisms existed in the atmos- 
phere than is usual in places where human 
beings are congregated together. 





Building THE case of the Nottingham 
Societies and Permanent Benefit Building 
Legal Infants. Society v, Thurston, which was 

recently decided by the House of Lords, 
finally sets at rest an important point 
of law with regard to building societies. 
This decision of the final court of ap- 
peals clearly states that an infant, that 
is a person under twenty-one years of age, 
cannot execute a valid mortgage to secure 
advances from a building society. Accord- 
ing to the Infants Relief Act, 1874, such a 
mortgage is absolutely void as against 
an infant. On the other hand, the 
Building Societies Act, 1874, by Sec- 
tion 38, states that an infant may be a 
member of a building society and ‘‘ may give 
all necessary acquittances.” The result 
of the interpretation of the conjoint relation- 
ship of these two Acts is to show that the 
position of an infant in a building society is 
limited—he is a member of a society who 
cannot obtain advances by mortgage. As 
Lord Davey said, a man may be a member 
of a building society without requiring an 
advance from it. If an infant does require 
one, then “he may possibly obtain an 
advance by giving a mortgage to some friend 
or relative ; if he cannot do that it may be 
his misfortune or his good fortune, but the 
result is that he cannot excercise that par- 
ticular privilege of obtaining an advance 
(from a society) until he becomes of age.” 





SOME interesting repair work 
yhas recently been executed in 
the Cornallaz Tunnel, on the 
railway from Lausanne to Berne, the 
tunnel having a masonry lining about 26 ft. 
in diameter. Last year about 35 ft. of the 
roof arch fell, and a considerable quantity 
of rock caved into the tunnel, causing an 
obstruction for a distance of fully 45 ft. 
Holes were cut in the crown of the uninjured 
arch about 33 ft. beyond each end of the 
obstruction, and vertical drifts were run 
through the axis of the tunnel at an inclina- 
tion of 20 deg. to 30 deg. from the hori- 
zontal. These drifts were timbered, and 
when they reached the cavity from which 
the material had fallen into the tunnel, 
they were driven under poling - boards 
with very heavy supports until they finally 
met over the centre of the cavity at a height 
of about 44 ft. above the level of the per- 
manent way. Timbering and excavating 
were then very carefully continued down 
both sides of the drifts until the pocket from 
which the material had fallep was thoroughly 
enclosed, the timbering being braced across 
to the solid rock. The fallen material was 
then removed from the tunnel, centres were 
set, and the arch was rebuilt. The new 
arch masonry was covered with Portland 
cement plaster, tarred plates, and rubble 
masonry, and all cavities remaining above 
the roof were well grouted. All the work 
mentioned was successfully carried out, and 
traffic was resumed after an interruption of 
less than eight weeks, 


Repairing a 
Railway Tunnel. 


_ The * Arch: THE building in Carlisle-place 
bishop's | Howse,’ formerly known as the Arch- 

bishop’s House, which it wag 
lately proposed to supplant with a block of 
residential flats, has been taken for purposes 
of the General Register and Record Office 
of Shipping and Seamen, upon its removal 
in the course of last week from the Custom 
House. The house in Carlisle-place, Vaux. 
hall Bridge-road, was originally built as an 
institute, with clubhouse and library, for the 
non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Brigade of Guards by the officers of the 
then three regiments. Having been pur- 
chased in 1872 asa residence for the Arch. 
bishops of Westminster it was occupied 
during many years by Cardinal Manning 
until his death on January 14, 1892. The 
new Archbishop’s House, with a diocesan- 
hall and other departments, arranged in 
communication with the Cathedral, was 
built in Ambrosden-avenue, Ashley Gardens, 
by Messrs. Shillitoe & Sons, contractors, 
after the late J. F. Bentley’s plans and 
designs, at a cost of nearly 40,000/,, for 
Cardinal Vaughan and fhis household, who 
removed thither from Carlisle-place about 
eighteen months ago. 





WE read that the Fort de Nieu- 
lay, at Calais, has been sold 
by the municipality for 1,800), 
to a purchaser who is about to demolish the 
southern portion and build a chateau on the 
site, whilst he will preserve the moat, bas- 
tions, and postern works. Until Philippe, 
Count of Boulogne, built the fortifications 
around Calais in 1224, the town had for its 
sole defence the two towers erected in 997 
by Baldwin IV., Count of Flanders. The 
old Fort de Nieulay, guarding on the land 
side the approach from the marshes, is 
situated on the road to Boulogne, about 
one mile to the south-west of the citadel 
in the town. Together with the Fort de 
Risbank on the side of the Dunes, and pro- 
tecting the port at a point distant half-a-mile 
north-eastwards from the citadel, it played 
its part at the times of the investment of 
Calais by Edward III., who established his 
headquarters near the bridge of Nieulay, 
and at the subsequent recapture of the town 
in 1558 by the Duc de Guise. 


Fort de Nieulay, 
Calais. 





Ir will be interesting to hear 
Ree Sater what Professor Aitchison has 

to say at his next lecture to the 
students of the Royal Academy upon 
“Metallic Architecture.” The first of the 
series, on Tuesday last, was in praise of 
architecture as a fine art, its place in the 
education of intelligent people, and the 
emotions that it inspires, good or bad, 
according to its quality. The Professor 
claimed a future for iron architecture, but, 
we thought, struck a false note in his admira- 
tion of the Crystal Palace. He, of course, 
referred to the difficulties of the material, 
its expansion and contraction, its treachery 
in cases of fire or. shock, and quite rightly, 
in our opinion, deprecated taking the 
“orders” as models for iron columns. By# 
number of lantern slides of the wall decora- 
tions at Pompeii the lecturer showed forms 
more in the nature of the material for this 
purpose. Thz Professor's remarks, 4s 
usual, were illuminated with anecdotes and 
classic allusions. Some of the lectures will 





deal with enamelled terra-cotta and colour. 
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Mr, Witmor Pitssury’s art 
as a water-colour painter moves 
within rather restricted limits, 
but he is quite worth making a “one man” 
exhibition of; more worth than some who 
have obtained that honour. Amoug the 
sixty-seven drawings exhibited here there 
is nothing carelessly r slackly painted. 
There is, it is true, little of the poetry of art 
among these drawings ; what poetry there is 
arises from the impression of the scene itself, 
not from the realistic manner of portraying 
it. Yet there is a great deal of beauty among 
these water-colour drawings ;. one only wishes 
that the artist could now and then have “let 
himself go” a little, but this he will 
not or cannot do; all is delicate, careful, 
highly finished, but somewhat prosaic; the 
minute study of detail, in foreground 
vegetation ard trunks of trees, &c., has 
to be accepted i: place of the broader 
quality which belongs to the higher school 
of water-colour art. Nevertheless, there is 
much pleasure to be got out of the collec- 
tion, because the artist is quite perfect 
within his own range; what he wants to 
do he does admirably ; it is not all we want 
from water-colour landscape, but it is en- 
tirely satisfactory and learned within its own 
lines. Farmyards, woods, and pastures, 
are represented with great truth of local 
colour and a fine attention to detail; “The 
Path to the Village” (75) is so like what 
one may come across in a country walk; 
“A Farmyard” so true and complete in its 
local colour and topographical circumstance ; 
and so with many others. It is not high art, 
but it is conscientious and careful art, and 
makes a very pleasant and interesting exhi- 
bition. For Mr. Whyley’s sketches in Swit- 
zerland and the Italian lakes, which form 
another small exhibition in the same gal- 
leries, we confess we cannot care very much ; 
they are in a rather conventional and common- 
place style. The two which interested us 
most are ‘Samaden, Engadine” (2) and 
“Gerona, Spain” (8), in each of which a 
small town, with its picturesque cluster of 
buildings, forms a foreground to an extended 
landscape, 


The Fine Art 
Society. 





AT Messrs, Agnew’s Gallery in 

one: Bee's Bond-street there is on view 
their thirty-seventh exhibition 

of water-colour drawings—one of the most 
interesting which has been seen in London 
of late years. For these are mostly works of 
the old school, such as we do not find in 
ordinary exhibitions. Among them are two 
Turners of exceptional interest. One of 
these is that grand work representing 
Chryses, the priest of Apollo, bowing before 
the setting sun on the loud seashore; one of 
the most poetic of Turner’s imaginings. The 
other is not poetic—not in the same sense at 
least; it is one of Turner’s early archi- 
tectural drawings (28), with little colour 
—almost a monochrome, but a_ perfect 
Specimen of architectural illustration, how- 
ing what an architectural draughtsman 
Turner was before his genius beckoned 
him to higher things. It is called in the 
catalogue “Glastonbury,” but Glastonbury 
it is not; what ruins it really represents, 
however, we are unable to suggest. Another 
splendid early Turner, of the ‘brown 
period” (as it may be called) is ‘ Rosth- 
waite Bridge, Borrowdale” (30). How did 
Turner find time to produce all these 
masterpieces, which meet us in one exhi- 








bition after another ? Certainly the estimate 
of one of his biographers (we forget which) 
that he had left an important drawing or 
picture for every day of his life, can be 
hardly exaggerated. Several fine specimens 
of the classic work of Barrett are to be 
seen; various works by De Wint; David 
Cox’s ‘Welsh Funeral” and other ex- 
amples—some of them rather too “ blot- 
tesque” in style; while specimens of 
Copley Fielding and Duncan remind us 
agreeably of a school of water colour art 
which, with all its gifts, is Zassé, because its 
makers went to their inner consciousness 
rather than to nature. Prout, too, “stat 
nominis umbra” in this collection; he had 
his value, and a high one on occasions, but 
who can now care for his ‘“ Church Porch 
Rouen ” (34), with its brown architecture and 
highly-coloured figures? Yet it is interest- 
ing for the sake of old times, when people 
believed in this kind of thing. Girtin, with 
his limited palette, shows well in the 
‘“‘Water-mill ” (51); ‘‘ Canterbury Meadows ” 
(70) reminds us that at one time Sidney 
Cooper could really paint cattle; and W. 
Hunt’s “ Hedge Sparrow's Nest and Apple- 
blossom” (84) reaches the sublime of still- 
life painting. T. B. Hardy’s sea-pieces 
remind one of a good artist now nearly for- 
gotten; and Wimperis’s ‘ Windermere” 
shows the survival of the real English water- 
colour style in an artist of later days, who 
has only recently left us. There are many 
other works that we have not space to name, 
in an exhibition which, taken as a whole, is 
a pure joy to the visitor. 


—_ 
ST 


THE “FOUR SHOPPES” AND “QUEST 
HOUSE” IN ST. GILES’S, CRIPPLE- 
GATE WITHOUT. 


THE house over the gateway (1660) of the 
churchyard, Nos. 1-4, and the adjoining Quest 
—or rather, Inquest—House are now being 
demolished, the Corporation having bought 
the property for, it is said, 19,000/. for the 
widening of Fore-street, Cripplegate, on the 
south side. The buildings, albeit a menace to 
the safety of the church, and blocking in two 
of the north aisle windows, formed the 
picturesque group, of which we published Mr. 
Roland Paul’s drawing on March 30, Igol. 
The middle block had retained its wooden 
gabled frontage on the south side, close 
against the church, but the north front had 
been modernised and covered with stucco. 
That block, Nos. 1-4, consisted of the “four 
shoppes,” as they are called in the Ward 
accounts, which were erected in the “little 
churchyard” in 1655-6 with a fine of 26ol. 
paid to the vestry on a lease of some parish 
property in Sugar Loaf-court ; the building 
cost for carpenter’s work 8ol., for bricklayer’s 
24l., and for plasterer’s 17/. The rents of 6/. 
apiece were allotted to providing “ gray shuites 
and coates” for forty poor children—as we 
read in Mr. J. J. Baddeley’s “Account of the 
Church and Parish,” 1888. We do not find, 
however, any mention of the houses, or the 
fund, in the complete and detailed history of 
all the charities, gifts, &c., belonging to the 
parish, compiled from the Commissioners’ Re- 
ports and published in 1830. St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, possessed many endowinents for gifts in 
kind to the parishioners. 

Adjoining the “four shoppes,” on the east, 
stands the Quest House which is thus named 
in a lease from the vicar dated April 22, 1582, 
as well as in an arbitration settlement of that 
same year, and in all likelihood is identical 
with the “Common Hall’ cited in a deed of 
conveyance of 1564. By that instrument 
William Rylandes, of Folkestone, and his wife, 
Agnes, widow of John Rogers, late Surveyor 
to the town and works of Calais, exchange the 
Common Hall of St. Giles for 160 acres of 
marche ground in Lydd and Browne, or 
Prome, Hill, in Kent and Sussex, to Armygell 
Wade, of Belseys, Hampstead, and his son 





grants the hou:e to James _ Pilkington, 
Bishop of Durham*. Investigations made 
in 1682 proved the title to the Quest 


House and the “four sho pes” to vest in the 
vicars, who leased the former for a business 
office of the Ward, and for the meetings of the 
eighteen or twenty Inquest men who there kept 
their “ great chest.” The ownership by the 
vicar appears to have been an obstacle against 
various projects for removing the property as 
obstructing the highway. But several struc- 
tural alterations were effected during the 
eighteenth century. Until the rebuilding of 
the Quest House in 1811, the Quest room, “one 
pair of staires high,” had but one window— 
teste an old print ; there were two windows in 
a line above the archway leading to the north 
porch ofthe church. On the arch was a figure 
of Time between two hour-glasses. The roof 
was high pitched and tiled. In 1811, the entire 
front was pulled down, and the elevation was 
set back to widen the footpath ; a new plastered 
facade ina debased Gothic style was built ; the 
roof was raised and slated. In his “ History 
of London,” Vol. III. (1828), Allen writes that 
the present house was erected in 1811 on the 
site of the ‘old frame house” mentioned in his 
“Londinium Redivivum,” 1803, by Malcolm as 
being, he thinks, “as nearly as ancient as 
Edward VI.’s time.” In 1811, tworooms in the 
basement were converted into a house for the 
Watch, and the ground floor was assigned to 
the vestry clerk for his offices. In 1895 the 
Inquest men presented to the Vestry sundry 


pieces of their plate, including a brown 
tobacco dish, having silver feet, given 
to them in 1568. In the Quest House 


were preserved a valuable collection of 
views, prints, portraits, &c., relating to the 
parish and its worthies, amongst them being 
the plans and elevations of the almshouses, 
since removed to Tottenham, founded in 1789 
(in Jacob’s Well-alley, Barbican) by Alderman 
Sir William Staines, elected Lord Mayor in 
1800. In 1704 the Vestry ordered the demoli- 
tion of one of the little shops that abutted 
against the church eastwards from the Quest 
House. In June, 1757, they obtained a licence 
from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, as 
ordinary and patron of the living, to pull 
down the rest of those little shops. They 
applied the proceeds, 49/. 7s., of the materials 
to the building of a small room on that side of 
the Quest House and of the dwarf wall, and 
railing beyond, depicted in Mr. Roland Paul’s 
drawing. In front of the big gate (which will 
be preserved) opening into the “ lower church- 
yard ” formerly stood a conduit-head of water 
conveyed from Highgate. The gate and the 
adjoining engine-house were built in 1660; 
in 1775, a new house for two engines was 
erected in the churchyard near the church 
tower. 


—_ <<" 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening in the Meeting Room of the 
Institute, No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Astom 
Webb, A.R.A., President, in the chair. 


The Death of Mr. Penrose. 


The Chairman said his first duty that night 
was a sad one, for he had to announce the 
passing away of a great man and member 
of their profession, Mr. F. C. Penrose, who 
died the previous day. It was naturally the 
desire of the Council to approach the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s with a request that 
the body of their late surveyor of the fabric 
might be laid in that building; but they 
understood from Dr. Penrose that it was 
the wish of the family, and was also the 
wish of the late Mr. Penrose himself, that he 
should be laid in the church near which he 
lived at Wimbledon, by the side of his wife, 
who only predeceased him a few days. They 
therefore proposed to respect the wishes of 
the deceased and his family, and not to 
approach the Dean upon that point; but they 
hoped in due course that they might see a 
memorial of him erected in that building 
upon which for so many years he bestowed so 
much loving care. It was hardly necessary for 





* Armagil Waad, or Wade, whose voyages gained for 
him the title of ‘*the English Columbus,” was in 1540 
Clerk of the Council at Calais, and in 1562 had a grant of 
the salt marshes near Lydd and the mouth of the Camber. 
He lived at Belsize (see the Builder of December rr 
1875, with illustration), and was buried, 1568, in Hamp- 








William. Three years afterwards Wade 


stead (old) church. 
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him to say anything in reference to their past 
President. Mr. Penrose was born in 1817, and 
was therefore in his eighty-fifth year. Many 
of them would remember that only a few 
weeks ago Mr. Penrose stood in that room 
and gave them a most interesting paper on 
“The Evolution of the Volute in Greek Archi- 
tecture,” and he seemed then as full of interest 
as ever in a subject which had interested 
him all his life. It certainly was not his (the 
speaker’s) intention that night to enter upon 
any general details of Mr. Penrose’s life and 
work, for that would be better and more worthily 
done later on by a notice in the Fournal. He 
must, however, just remind them what a 
wonderful, many-sided man he was. He was 
a Winchester and Cambridge man, and took 
a most excellent mathematical degree ; and 
not only that, but he rowed in the University 
boat for two years. Besides that, when 
he came into practice he erected many 
buildings, one that he (the Chairman) had 
often noticed and admired being the Choir 
School at the back of St. Paul's. Mr. Penrose 
was made surveyor of the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and was also one of those selected 
to prepare a design for the alterations in 
the National Gallery. In addition to that 
he was a man of a scientific and analytical 
turn of mind, and produced one or two 
books which certainly would live as long as 
interest was taken in ancient architecture. 
His “Principles of Athenian Architecture” 
was the principal work, in which he pointed 
out many refinements of Greek architecture 
which he (the speaker) believed had not 
been thought of until his minute and careful 
researches were made. Mr. Penrose was 
also a great student of astronomy, he wrote 
“A Graphical Method of Predicting Occul- 
tations, Stars, and Solar Eclipses,” and this 
also led him into researches as to the 
Orientation of temples, and one of the last 
things in which he took an interest, and was 
full of up to the last few weeks of his life, 
was the Orientation of the Druidical remains 
of Stonehenge, and he carried out but a short 
time ago a large number of most careful 
researches with Sir Norman Lockyer on this 
subject. As a man they all knew him, and 
they all respected him, and they all loved him 
very much. He hada power of intellect and 
a simplicity of mind which were a constant 
delight to all with whom he came in contact. 
No one could meet him without seeing that 
wonderful simplicity of character, accompanied 
with very great energy, which Mr. Penrose 
had. He received the Royal gold medal, and 
acted as their President for two years late 
in life, and performed all the duties without 
flinching, and those duties would be very 
exacting for a man at his time of life. 
For many years, as many of them would 
remember, he attended the annual excursions 
of the Architectural Association. Those excur- 
sions took place with young men, and Mr. 
Penrose was by far the senior to most of them, 
and yet he always seemed to be one of them, 
although never would it have occurred to any 
of those young men to in any way have 
taken any advantage of his presence amongst 
them. He entered into the sketching and 
into all the enjoyments of the meetings, 
and to those who went to those excursions 
some of their pleasantest recollections would 
remain of that great man, Penrose, who at- 
tended them and sketched and played and 
worked with them. With these imperfect 
words he merely asked them, as he was sure 
they would do, to most sincerely pass a vote of 
condolence and sympathy with the members 
of the family who were left. There was his 
distinguished daughter, Miss Penrose, the 

rincipal of Holloway College, and also his 
distinguished son, who was a physician at St. 
George’s Hospital. The Council had already 
passed the same resolution, viz., one of sym- 
pathy and condolence with the family on the 
great loss they, the profession of architecture, 
and this Institute had suffered. 

The motion was carried in silence. 

Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A., then read a 
paper on “The Planning of Collegiate Build- 
ings,” of which the following is an abstract :— 

The author said he proposed to treat of such 
types of collegiate architecture as could be 
dealt with by one with such authority as 
practical experience might justify. Briefly 
touching upon the archzological aspect of the 
subject, he referred to the changes of custom 
which had served to modify the standard set 
up by the old builders, and to the different 
conditions now to be provided for. When the 


old buildings were erected, students entered on 
their University careers at a much earlier age 
than now ; the standard of expense, too, was 
very much lower. Nowadays the University 
is considered the privilege of the more 
wealthy ; formerly it was designed for all who 
had sufficient ambition or enterprise, and 
offered every facility to those who were pre- 
pared to face poverty and hardship in the 
pursuit of mental training. While the change 
in the age of the students revolutionised the 
arrangements of rooms, the increased size and 
scope of the colleges afforded occasion for 
larger and more comprehensive schemes of 
planning, and made effective grouping of the 
buildings possible. The great increase in size 
opened the way to the development of collegiate 
planning on an extensive scale, and suggested 
the type which nearly all existing colleges to 
some extent illustrate—the grouping of the 
buildings into one, two, or more quadrangles 
of rather low buildings (in the original colleges 
there were never more than two floors and an 
attic), from which the special and more 
important features, the chapel, the hall, and the 
library, stand out as salient features. 

The lodgings of the president, warden, prin- 
cipal, or master, were usually included in the 
general grouping, and are seldom distinctive 
features in the older college buildings. In the 
present day the head of the college usually re- 
quires a more sumptuous abode, which must 
become an important item in contemporary 
college architecture ; while the fact that many 
of the tutors and fellows are now married will 


giate grouping. 
For the students’ rooms the general arrange- 


Sir Gilbert Scott about 1876 ; and a new group 


two stories, floors of moderate height, was 


floors were not more economical than three. 


board or “‘scout’s hole”’ or “‘ gyp-room ” should 
be independently accessible, though there is 
some advantage in having a door between the 
sitting-room and bedroom, as it allows the bed- 


more breathing space at night. The “scout’s 
hole” or “‘ gyp-room ” need be little more than 
a mere cupboard ; one of the most modern 
ideas is to provide for a group of rooms a 
kind of general “ scout’s hole” or pantry, with 
a sink and gas-stove, &c. These are the prin- 
cipal points in which a modern set of rooms 
differs from the ancient type, which, on the 
whole, has vindicated its claim to be applied 
to modern schemes as the best and most 
economical arrangement. 

As an example of the most highly developed 
idea of a medizeval college, the author cited 
New College at Oxford, which in its ancient 
form showed a complete design carried out at 
one time. In order to realise Wykeham’s idea 
it is necessary to remove in imagination certain 
later additions which have obstructed the 
original intention. Chief of these is the addi- 
tion of a story to the main quadrangle. This 
raises the buildings to the same level as the 
gateway tower which originally surmounted 


also serve to complicate the future of colle-| enclosed and the passages warmed. 


was a great churchman, and his intention was 
to make the chapel the chief feature of his 
main quadrangle. The great height and scale 
still preserves its relative importance, but its 
predominance over the residential portion of 
the quadrangle is much hampered by the 
added story. The marked predominance of 
the chapel over the adjoining buildings, the 
cloister, and the tower are somewhat excep- 
tional features in college architecture, and 
serve to emphasise the ecclesiastical intention 
of the founder. The same idea is manifest in 
a college of modern foundation—Keble— 
which, as a memorial to a well-known church- 
man, was founded with a somewhat similar 
view. Other colleges which bear the impress 
of a specially ecclesiastical ideal are Christ 
Church and Magdalen at Oxford and King’s at 
Cambridge. In the more ordinary type of 
college the chapel hall, and, in many cases, 
the library, are salient features in the grouping, 
but their relative importance varies very con- 
siderably. 

A new phase of collegiate life which involves 
certain modifications of the original type of 
building is the establishment of colleges for 
women both at Oxford and Cambridge. Life 
in these must necessarily be of a more 
domestic character than in colleges for men, 
and, if the style of architecture follows the 
requirement, the result will be something 
which may be called “‘ Domestic Collegiate.” 
Access to the several students’ rooms can no 
longer be from staircases entered direct from 
the open air ; the approaches must be properly 
In the 
building illustrated by the author—Newnham 
College at Cambridge—the deviation from the 


ment was almost invariably as follows :—A | original type is greater, because the system of 
staircase, entered from the quadrangle, led to| the college is that of subdivision into halls, 
rooms on either side, and, as there were three| each of which is on the whole complete in 
floors, opened into six sets. This arrangement | itself (a reversion, as it happens, to the original 
is usually adhered to in contemporary schemes, | arrangement), the only features used equally 
and, Mr. Champneys thought, with good] by the entire college being the great hall and 
reason. In the few cases in which a de-|the library, the lecture-rooms and the labo- 
parture from the ancient type had been |ratories. 
attempted the result seemed to be unsatis-|stands has been developed piecemeal; has 
factory and destructive of collegiate character.| started from small beginnings and grown 
As examples, the author cited Mr. Butterfield’s| up step by step, each instalment of the group 
buildings at Keble, where it would have been | of buildings having been supposed, at the time 
far more satisfactory had the ordinary rooms|of its erection, to be the last, until the 
been planned upon the old-established system ;| pressure of applicants suggested a further 
the new buildings at New College erected by | extension. 


Moreover, the scheme as it now 


Another building referred to as deviating 


of buildings built by Mr. Bodley at King’s | from the original type on account of a change 
College, Cambridge. In both the latter in-| of purpose was Mansfield College, which con- 
stances the fourth story, which the author]|tains all the features of a college without 
considered subversive of collegiate etfect, had | residence for students. It consists of a chapel, 
been, he believed, forced upon the architects|a hall and common-rooms, with the requisite 
largely, no doubt, from motives of economy. | offices, bursar’s, and tutors’ rooms, a few bed- 
There was, however, no economy secured by | rooms,several lecture-rooms, a large library, and 
this piling up of buildings. He had tested the} a principal’s residence. The author exhibited 
comparative cost of buildings of two, three, or | plans of the building to show how the various 
more stories, and had found that a building of | requirements had been met. 


In conclusion, the author referred to the 


definitely more costly for the same accom-/most modern type of collegiate arrangement, 
modation than one of three ; but four or more] viz., that designed to meet the requirements of 
elaborate scientific training. To get an idea 
The old system of college planning needed | of the complicated planning involved in a very 
but few modifications to bring it up to date.| moderate portion of these requirements, the 
A few practical requirements consequent on]|author advised his audience to read the 
the change of custom have to be met. Itis| papers on “The New Science Laboratories at 
essential that living-room, bedroom, and cup-| University College, London,” read before the 


Institute in March, 1894. 





Mr. W. M. Faweett, in proposing a vote of 


room to some extent to benefit by the sitting- | thanks to the reader of the paper, said it had 
room fire, and enables the occupant to obtain | been of great interest to him, knowing, as he 


did, one side of the question. He did not 
know Oxford as well as Mr. Champneys did, and 
could not follow all the details there, but Cam- 
bridge he knew well. One thing that had ever 
struck him as rather interesting was that the 
system of planning the old colleges was 
taken directly from the old manor houses of the 
date, and they had kept up that character. 
They had the court with the buildings grouped 
around it; they were never conventional 
buildings, but were always taken from the 
manor houses of the domestic character of the 
time. So long as buildings for men were 
to be erected, these arrangements seemed to 
be universally accepted and worked up to 
even to the present time; but wher 
changes came, as Mr. Champneys had men- 
tioned, and colleges for women were erected, 
a totally different character had been taken, 
and instead of taking the medizval manor 
houses as a type, they had taken the modern 
large house. The hall was part of the 





them, and also decreases the predominance of 





the chapel and hall. William of Wykeham 


house, and the rooms were grouped around it, 
and the offices branched from it, and they had 
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taken the luxury of the modern house instead 
of the austerity of the medizeval one. Mr. 
Champneys had brought that out very well, and 
it had struck him (the speaker) many times. 
Nearly all the absolutely new colleges had 
been built on that line. : ’ 

Mr. W. D. Carée, in seconding the motion, 
said he was sure that those who had seen 
Mr. Champneys’ works at both Oxford and 
Cambridge must feel that he had carried 
the charming feeling that there was in that 
ancient architecture connected with their 
colleges even a step furthur than his pre- 
decessors. He happened to be at Cambridge 
at the time Mr. Champneys was erecting the 
puildings he had referred to at Newnham, 
and it was a great delight to see them 
growing. A year or two ago he paid a very 
interesting visit to Oxford, and he felt very 
much the same when he saw the buildings 
of Mansfield, and those charming buildings 
Mr. Champneys had erected at New. He had 
listened with very great interest to the remarks 
upon the gyp rooms, having learned that the 
old type were certainly not quite up to the 
desire for modern luxurious comfort which, 
perhaps, one at the age of an_ under- 
graduate was too apt to enjoy. He believed 
it was the case that in more recent planning 
the single gyp room communicating with 
the whole staircase had been almost entirely 
adopted, and he was sure with advantage not 
only to the uadergraduates but also to the bed- 
makers. He had consulted these estimable 
ladies from time to time, and had been assured 
that the amount of running about was very 
much decreased, and that there was possibly a 
great deal more cleanliness. Mr. Champneys 
did not go so far as perhaps some of them 
might have liked to have heard in connexion 
with the more modern Universities which 
were of such an entirely different type to the 
ancient ones. With regard to them one could 
not help feeling that one ought to look in 
University buildings not only for a fine and 
convenient type of planning, but for a con- 
tinuation of that admirable level of architec- 
ture which the ancient builders had left to 
them. He was not sure that that had always 
been realised in modern work. He did feel 
very strongly indeed that if there was one 
place where architecture of a noble and dig- 
nified and, at the same time, simple type might 
be looked for, it was at the Universities which 
were growing up in our large towns. They were 
looking forward with no little anticipation to the 
great university their President was about to 
create at Birmingham. That building seemed 
to him to have great dignity and quietness, and 
at the same time that flavour which belonged 
essentially to this modern time, and was in no 
sense a copy of the past, and precisely that 
Mavour the medizevalist would have given to it 
if he had remained down to this day. One of 
the great difficulties, of course, which had 
been mentioned in connexion with modern 
universities of that type was the difficulty of 
site and the expense connected with it, and 
therefore, more or less, he was afraid it must 
be the case that the buildings might have to be 
carried to a greater height than one would 
wish ; but he was very glad, indeed, on that 
account to hear Mr. Champneys tell them that 
beyond three stories there was really not much 

advantage with regard to the cost. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he was sure they were very much obliged 
to Mr. Champneys, who had had so much 
experience in work of this sort, for coming 
down and reading the paper. It was the man 
who had had experience in the special 
work upon which a paper was read whose 
pinion they valued. The particular quality 
which they so much admired in the ancient 
collegiate buildings, he was afraid, was a thing 
of the past. Many of them who had oppor- 
tunities from time to time of building in 
a Suiversity town dare not do anything but 
ps a In a quiet way to follow 
é at great example of beautiful work which 
Comin Surrounding them in those towns. 
, “i inly they had no right, he thought, to 
; Pose themselves more strongly on those 
iyi than they could help. At the same time 
= a not help feeling, must he say, a certain 
brid when he went both to Oxford and Cam- 
bi 8¢ to see how well the modern work did 
- down and did stand in comparison with 
rn hp sa k. was a most difficult thing to do, 
Da arent id think the modern architect had, 
mat great extent, achieved it. Mr. Carde had 
Collece to Mr. Champneys’ work at Mansfield 

8¢ and elsewhere, which certainly 








appeared to him to meet that requirement. 
There were many other modern buildings in 
Oxford which they could all mention—the addi- 
tions to Trinity and Brasenose; the schools 
there and the additions to Magdalen. Nothing, 
he thought, could be more delightful than that 
and many others. And at Cambridge, agzin, 
they had the additions at Peterhouse, Christ's, 
and Pembroke, and at King’s, which Mr. 
Champneys had referred to, where he must 
say he thought the difficulty of the extra story 
had been got over uncommonly well, and 
many other buildings there also. Just now he 
had to go to Cambridge, and it was always a 
delight to go to the other side of the river and 
see the gable and new portion of King’s, 
which went down to the water and up to the 
sky. The difficulty of the tall building was 
seen, but it had been successfully and charm- 
ingly met. Architects seldom congratulated 
themselves, but he really thought they were 
entitled to a little bit of congratulation for 
many of the buildings that had been erected 
at Oxford and Cambridge in modern times. 
He was afraid that, coming to the mew 
universities in their towns, it was abso- 
lutely essential to depart from that type 
which they all admired so much in the older 
cities. To begin with, a large number of the 
modern universities are not residential at 
all, and that, of course, at once sweeps 
away a great deal of that quiet domestic 
work which adds so greatly to the value 
of the semi- public buildings which are 
interspersed amongst them. Nearly all the 
great modern universities are non-residential. 
Then, again, unfortunately in a great many of 
them the chapel is absent, and that, of course, 
was a great loss of opportunity. He was not 
speaking, of course, of what they called theo- 
logical colleges, but of universities ; where it 
was non-residential the chapel did not appear. 
When it was non-residential the dining-hall 
formed a very much smaller part of the group of 
buildings because it was not much more than 
a lunching place. But, on the other hand, in 
modern universities the great assembly hall 
did take a very much larger place than in the 
older universities. It often struck him as he 
went through the old ones how very non- 
conspicuous the teaching portion of the colleges, 
were both at Oxford and Cambridge. They saw 
the dining-hall and the chapel and the library, 
but there was very little to be seen of the lec- 
ture-rooms and classrooms, and what could be 
called the purely educational work of the 
college. It did not, as a rule at any rate, form 
a distinctive part of the design of the buildings. 
But when they came to a modern university, of 
course it was these class-rooms and lecture- 
rooms and workshops which formed really 
the main group of the buildings, and so he 
thought they would be unwise and would find 
it almost impossible in any way to attempt to 
repeat the quiet calm of garden and hall 
which they admired in the old universities, 
and they were obliged to attempt to obtain 
their effect in some other way. The univer- 
sity which had been referred to, which 
Mr. Bell and himself were now erecting, was 
a great assembly of huge work shops for engi- 
neering and mining and metallurgy and such 
like things, together with a great hall where 
the great functions which took place from 
time to time would be held. The require- 
ments were so different; the needs of the 
students were so entirely different to that of 
Oxford or Cambridge that one had to look 
naturally for a fresh type of building. He did 
not say, and it was not for him to discuss, 
what was the best form of education for young 
men, but the sound of the hammer and the 
forge was making its way even into Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in these other buildings 
there was very little heard except the anvil, 
the forge, and the blast furnace. But at any 
rate it was an opportunity for them as archi- 
tects to develop some distinct English type of 
university, which he hoped in the future might 
be carried down as something of interest and 
worth which had been done in their time. 

The motion was carried, and was briefly 
replied to by Mr. Champneys. 


—_ 
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CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, LANCASTER. — The 
Lancaster and Skerton Co-operative Society are 
erecting a new block of premises at the corner of 
New-street and Church-street, Lancaster. The 
building is Renaissance in style, and the architects 
are Messrs. Austin & Paley, of Lancaster. It 
is of stone facings, the stone having been quarried 
oo Greaves by the builders, Messrs. J. Hatch 
on. 














THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE following is the conclusion of Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown’s paper on ‘‘ What is the Rea 
Value of Greek Work to the Modern Artist ?” 
read at the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion held on the 6th inst., and our report of the 
discussion which followed. The first part of the 
paper was given in our last issue (see p. 159) :— 

‘In Germany they have a very useful substan- 
tive “ Tectonics,” by which is meant the philo- 
sophy of construction. ‘ Tectonics” embrace 
the underlying principles of all constructive 
art, whether this be applied to the making of a 
tea-cup and a cabinet or a great architectural 
monument. An apprehension of these prin- 
ciples belongs of course to every competent 
architect and designer. There is no mystery 
about them. Just as in Moliére’s comedy, M. 
Jourdain had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it, so the practising architect 
of our own day and country has been carrying 
out “Tectonic” principles, without, perhaps, 
ever hearing the somewhat outlandish adjec- 
tive. It is well, however, occasionally to dis- 
entangle general principles from their practical 
application, and to study them apart as repre- 
senting an abstract standard to which all prac- 
tice hax to conform. Greek art is most educa- 
tional when it leads us back to these general 
principles that apply to all the various opera 
tions of the arts, and it may repay us to con- 
sider for a few moments what “Tectonics ” 
imply and how tectonic principles are illus- 
trated in the work of the Greeks. 

In the first place then the student of tectonics 
will apprehend the characteristics of different 
materials, and the methods by which these 
materials are put together, and will discrimi 
nate the forms naturally produced by one 
substance and method of construction from 
those that are the outcome of other materials 
and processes. Consider how many solecisms 
in design, how many contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, would be saved if these fundamental 
facts about materials and processes were 
always clearly before the minds of construc- 
tive artists ! 

In the second place there will follow on the 
study here recommended a true apprehension 
of the principles of effective, as well as of 
sound and consistent, design. There will 
be an understanding of the value in 
any complex composition of a base, plinth, 
or pedestal to give the structure or object 
a proper stand; of a cornice, cresting, 
or other crowning feature to provide it with a 
finish above ; of framings of various kinds to 
give value to particular portions ; of mouldings 
and similar features which assist composition 
by connecting part with part, and furnishing 
guiding lines to unify the effect of the complex 
whole. Here, again, it is a most salutary pro- 
cess, not only for the learner, but for those 
already immersed in practical operations, to 
train the mind to get below the special forms, 
say, of mouldings of the different Gothic 
periods or of Doric caps or Ionic cornices, 
down to the fundamental idea of a moulding, 
a cap, or a cornice in the abstract. The inten- 
tion and significance of such details in them- 
selves is something prior to the special shapes 
they assumed in this or that particular archi- 
tectural period, and there are many students who 
could sketch the profiles of all the mouldings 
of the “styles” in half-an-hour, but who have 
never really argued out for themseives, as a 
matter of principle, the artistic functions of the 
moulding in its general idea as an aid to archi- 
tectural composition. 

In the third place, the principles of the 
placing and the selection of ornament are 
corollaries from the more general principles 
of tectonics. From an intimate knowledge of 
structure follows discernment of the fitting 
scheme for the distribution of ornament, the 
placing of which in its relation to the fabric 
is one of the most important matters for the 
designer to understand, while an apprehension 
of the differing characteristics of materials 
leads to an instinctive judgment of what sort 
of ornamental treatment is suitable for each. 
A phrase just used suggests a word of com- 
ment. The phrase in question is “the 
principles of the placing and selection of 
ornament.” It would seem more natural to 
reverse the order, and to say “the selection 
and the placing of ornament,” for to most lay 
people and to many designers the ornament is 
a thing apart, that has to be chosen for reasons 
of beauty or interest or symbolism, and applied 
later on to the fabric in some convenient 
position where it will ‘* go,” or “ come in,” or 
“ look well.” 
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If, on the other hand, we regard ornament 
from the tectonic point of view, we find that it 
is the placing which is the important matter, 
and the actual character of the motives a quite 
secondary consideration. In other words, 
ornament as enrichment, as the diversifying of 
a surface with light and shade or colour, is 
prior to ornament considered as the display of 
leaves and flowers or beasts or human shapes. 
Ornament which grows, as all crnament should 
grow, out of structure and material, is primarily 
enrichment, and not representation. Itgrepre- 
sentative character comes into consideration 
only after its place and general artistic effect 
are properly determined. What, now, do we 
learn from Greek architecture about the 
principles of ornament ? 

In the first place, we learn to keep distinct in 
our minds two things which in modern prac- 
tice are often confused—ornament and the 
detailed treatment of features. By this detailed 
treatment is meant such things as the fluting of 
columns, the curving of the echinus, the pro- 
filing of mouldings. This is not ornament. 
The purpose of a detailed treatment of the 
kind for architectural members is to emphasise 
function and make clear the relation of parts. 
It makes the particular feature what Boetticher 
called an “art form’’—that is a member of the 
structure which receives a special shape and 
finish with a view to making it expressive of 
its place in the organism of the whole. So the 
fluting, the tapering, the entasis, the necking, of 
the Doric shaft are all intended to force on the 
spectator the impression of the work the column 
has to do and its relation to the rest of 
the fabric. It would be wearisome to 
attempt an analysis of the various forms 
used in Greek architecture, so as to show 
how in each case the general shape and the 
finish of details were not matters of chance or 
of fancy, but of deliberate artistic intent. By 
this, of course, is nut meant that they followed 
any abstract formula, or were reasoned out in 
black and white as an engineer makes his 
calculations. The whole process ‘of their 
creation and elaboration was an artistic one, 
just as the process of balancing pressure 
against pressure, and weight against support, 
in the French Gothic cathedral was one of 
tact and intuition, and not of formula or 
figuring. 

This significant vesture, in which the archi- 
tectural forms of the Greek temple were 
clothed, is something quite different from orna- 
ment. Ornament is abundant on very early 
buildings in Greece, but in the Doric temples 
of the severe archaic style it is sparingly intro- 
duced ; while the tectonic details, especially of 
the antz and of the necking of the capital, are 
tolerably pronounced. The mouldings of the 
early Doric style, especially the undercut 
hawksbeak moulding, are carried pretty far in 
their profiling, but the carefully composed 
contour is notornament. When ata later time 
the same moulding is carved into the egg-and- 
dart or the Lesbian cymation, then there is 
ornament, but the profiling and the enrich- 
ment are, artistically considered, two quite 
different things. 

On the Doric buildings of the normal type, 
represented, of course, centrally by the Par- 
thenon, ornament takes its place as an impor- 
tant part of the effect of the whole. It is not 
so important that we can hold with Ruskin 
that the whole of the architecture of the 
building is a mere scaffolding for the support, 
a framing for the display, of the carved enrich- 
ment, but we cannot properly consider the 
monument without taking account of the 
figures in the pediment, the storied metopes 
and frieze. And it is one of the most instruc- 
tive features of this central example of Greek 
work at its highest point in design and execu- 
tion, that the placing and the character of the 
ornament are just as much matters of logical 
principle as the constructive skeleton. The 
principle on which the Greeks placed their 
ornament upon any complex structure, such 
as a building or piece of furniture, has 
been so often discussed that one ought, 
perhaps, to pass it over as something which 
like the justice of Aristeides can be taken for 
granted. Gottfried Semper, whose work on 
“Style in the Technical and Tectonic Arts” is 
the Bible of zsthetic principles, as they are 
understood by the artist rather than by the 
literary critic, was the first to point out the true 
relation of ornament to structure as _ illustrated 
in the work of the Greeks. There is a well- 
known aphorism of Owen Jones, in the letter- 
press to the “Grammar of Ornament,” to the 
effect that we are not to construct ornament, 








but to ornament construction. The statement 
is epigrammatic, but, as it stands, misleading. 
To ornament construction, if it mean to lavish 
enrichment on the parts which actually form 
the skeleton or framework of the fabric, is con- 
trary to sound principles, and is quite opposed 
to the practice of the Greeks. The phrase 
should be expanded to mean that ornament 
should always bear a due relation to construc- 
tion. It is not the fact that construction is to 
be adorned, but construction is to provide the 
places where ornament may fittingly be dis- 
posed. The Greek practice was to choose 
for the location of ornament intermediate 
spaces, or points of rest as they have been 
called, in the construction, so that the beautiful 
and significant forms of the enrichment should 
be displayed where no structural work is being 
done by the members that fori the actual 
framework of the fabric. In this arrangement 
there is avoided any conflict in our minds 
between the impression we receive from the 
structure and that which comes from the orna- 
ment. In any complex whole, compacted of 
parts, one ought to be able to see at a glance 
what is the constructive function of each of 
the members that is really essential to the 
fabric. In the Greek facade this is particularly 
clear, for the contrast of the supporting 
meinbers, the columns, with the corresponding 
horizontal of the architrave takes the eye ina 
moment. It is the function they are seen to 
fulfil that gives them their interest for us, 
and the Greeks kept these parts plain and 
simple in order that attention should not be 
distracted from the constructive significance 
which in their case is all important. The 
fluting and other details of the column are not, 
as we have seen, of the nature of ornament, 
but art-forms intended to explain the position 
and function of the column in the structure. 
The sculptural enrichment of the Doric temple 
is practically confined to three positions—the 
frieze, the pediment, and the acroteria, for the 
lions’ heads along the sima which act as gar- 
goyles are exceptional features, partly tectonic 
forms and partly ornaments. In the Doric 
frieze the triglyphs are clearly structural 
features, short pillars repeating in their up- 
right grooves the fluting of the column shaft 
below, and proclaiming thereby their function 
as supports. for the third stage of the building, 
the cornice. The metopes, set back a little 
behind the face of the triglyphs, are points of 
rest where no structural work is actually being 
carried on, and when the eye rests on these 
there is nothing to distract attention from the 
ornament which is there displayed. The same 
may be said ot the triangular field of the pedi- 
ment, and as regards the acroteria, we have in 
the figures or ornaments exposed against the 
sky a crowning finish that sits lightly on the 
mass and is out of all structural relation 
thereto. 

So far of the distribution of the ornament in 
its relation to the structure. 

If now we examine a little more narrowly 
the character of this carved enrichment, we 
discern another artistic principle of equal 
value. Not only should ornament be intelli- 
gently related to the framework of a structure, 
it should proclaim itself a part of the fabric in 
that it blossoms out from it just at the right 
points, after the fashion of organic growth. 
It is from this point of view, interesting to 
note how recent archzeological discoveries 
seem to show that the sculpture on metopes 
and in pediments is not to be regarded as so 
many statues and groups in the round, inde- 
pendently made and set up in niches or blank 
spaces on the building, but as reliefs on the 
surface of originally plain slabs of stone that 
backed the pediment or filled the intervals be- 
tween thetriglyphs. Theearliest metopes from 
Selinus in Sicily, in the Museum at Palermo, 
show this, because, though the relief is very 
high and the figures in part detached from the 
ground, yeta portion of the original slab is left 
all round the figures as a sort of framing, and 
is from the tectonic point of view the most 
important part of the whole. One of the most 
archaic of all extant pediment compositions, 
found some years ago on the Athenian 
Acropolis, is actually in somewhat low relief 
on the back wall of the pediment. The frieze 
of the cella of the Parthenon, save, perhaps, at 
the western end, was evidently carved in situ, 
perhaps before the stone roof of the peristyle 
was put on, and is worked on the very 
stones of the wall. Not only this frieze, the 
relief of which is very low, but also the 
metopes and the pediments, which, as we 





have just seen, are essentially reliefs and net 





groups in the round, represent a diversifying 
of an otherwise plain surface of stonework with 
light and shade. The representative character 
of the ornament, the subject of the reliefs, is a 
secondary matter. The fact that these orna- 
mented portions of buildings like the Par. 
thenon have been abstracted from the fabric 
and set up in museums as specimens of 
representative sculpture, obscures their true 
character. At Palermo the Selinus metopes 
are properly placed in the museum, set 
between the actual triglyphs and under the 
actual’ cornice of the temple, so that their 
decorative character is emphasised. The same 
plan is adopted in the British Museum in the 
case of some smaller monuments, but the Par. 
thenon sculpture is not tectonically shown. 
The architectural monument represents, of 
course, the most important application of 
tectonic principles, but these same principles 
apply equally to furniture, to vessels and 
utensils, and, indeed, to everything which is 
made up of parts. There is always in regard 
to these objects a suitable or an unsuitable 
general shape ; a right and a wrong way of 
putting the parts together ; an opportunity for 
making the structure look clear and firm and 
serviceable, or mixing the whole thing up in a 
meaningless tangle. There is always a fit place 
and an unfit place for the display of ornament, 
and a correct and a mistaken character for the 
ornament to take. Moreover, the decorative 
painter and carver; the designer of coins, 
medals, and postage-stamps; the embel- 
lisher of books ; and, indeed, the deco- 
rative artist in every branch of his work, 
would find the advantage of a thorough 
grounding in the principles here called 
by the convenient term “tectonic.” A 
course in tectonics should form, 1 venture to 
think, a fundamental part of every scheme of 
artistic education, whether for architecture, for 
sculpture, or for the various decorative and in- 
dustrial arts. A student who has obtained a 
grip of these basic principles would gain enor- 
mously in directness of vision in regard to his 
general aims in his work, and would be saved 
irom many tentative experiments and from not 
a few blunders, 
The best work of the Greeks from this point 
of view is to be found in their stone buildings 
and in their gold jewellery. The painted vase, 
which is often regarded as one of the most 
characteristic Hellenic products, is in some of 
its aspects the exception that proves the rule. 
In its general shape in relation to its use, iu its 
structure and the fitting together of iis parts, 
as well as in the surface texture and quality of 
the glaze, it is one of the best products of the 
kind in existence, and in these aspects cannot 
be too often studied. In beauty of simple lines 
the contours of Greek vases of the fine periods 
are unrivalled, and the proportions and finish 
Of foot and lip and handles are a model to all 
craftsmen. In two respects, however, these 
vases invite criticism. They are not frankly 
keramic, Fashioned as they are of clay, they 
are far too often found trying to masquerade as 
metal. The influence of the bronze vase of the 
time on the clay one was very great, and was 
destructive of its original keramic character. 
In certain curious features of the decoration, in 
the treatment of the black glaze, and, above all, 
in the thinness of the fabric and occasional 
wiriness of the handles there is betrayed a 
distinct effort to imitate the nobler and costlier 
material. Again, the choice of the style of 
decoration is not a fortunate one. The vase 
painting, representing always some figure 
scene for the most part of mythological im- 
port, though interesting in itself, is not a suit- 
able form of decoration for the rounded body 
of the vase. A surface that recedes from the 
eye in every direction is not fit for the delinea- 
tion of the human figure, as the parts are 
necessarily put out of due relation, and some 
disappear altogether over the horizon. As 
keramic product—that is,a glazed fabric of 
opaque clay—the Greek vase, though perhaps 
better as a whole than the over-prais¢ 
Italian majolica, is much inferior to many 
coarser, more freely treated products, such as 
Hispano-Moresque or Persian lustre ware, 1D 
which the genius of the materials is the 
dominant factor, and substance, shape, colout, 
ornamental motives, texture, are all conidi- 
tioned thereby. , 
Greek goldwork, on the other hand, is un- 
rivalled for its simplicity and purity of style. 
It stands exactly at the opposite pole to the 
fashionable jewellery of modern times. In the 
latter the precious stone is all in all, and the 





setting of so little artistic account in itself that 
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it is changed at will to meet the vagaries of 
fashion. In the Hellenic work the precious 
stone is non-existent, any touch of colour 
desired being added in enamel pastes, and the 
artistic handling of the single material of 
ductile gold gives all its value to the product. 
Not only is the workmanship, as Castellani 
testifies, unapproachable by the modern crafts- 
man, but the chasteness of the forms and the 
elegance and distinction of the ornament are 
beyond all praise. ; ; 
The Greek coin is not a tectonic product, in 
that it is not put together of separate parts. As 
a model for style and treatment it is, however, 
in its own way supreme. Greek coins in their 
artistic aspects have never been sufficiently 
exploited as educational media. Whether as 
originals or in electrotype reproductions they 
are too small to be seen properly by more than 
one or two persons at once. Furthermore, 
there is so much archzological lore connected 
with them constituting an abstruse science of 
numismatics, that their purely artistic interest 
has been a little lost sight of. Some means of 
reproduction are needed that shall exhibit 
the design enlarged in scale to at least 3 in. in 
diameter. A couple of hundred selected 
Greek coins exhibited in this scale would be 
found to furnish an almost inexhaustible series 
of artistic lessons, in composition, in treatment 
of relief, in distribution of details, and in 
conventionalising of natural forms to suit 
the exigencies of space. The _ inventive- 
ness of the Greek designer in his variations 
on some established type is inexhaustible. A 
single type, like the horse on Corinthian coins ; 
the figure riding on the dolphin on those of 
Tarentum ; the female head on the obverse, 
the four-horse chariot on the reverse, of the 
pieces of Syracuse—all appear in scores of 
examples, no two of which are the same. The 
dies of Greek coins were continually being 
enewed, and it is the rarest thing to find 
among existing specimens of coins any two 
that have been struck from the same die. 
Every time a die was cut the type, though 
remaining essentially the same, was varied in 
composition and details, and each modification 
seems happier than the last. The modern 
designer should regard these exquisite speci- 
mens of his art, not as archzeological curiosities, 
but as fresh and spirited creations, animated by 
just the same qualities as he would himself 
wish to secure in his work, and, regarding 
them in this way, he will find in them not 
only technical guidance, but also inspiration 
in the higher operations of design. For 
it is not only in composition and _ treat- 
ment that the Hellenic mint-master is so 
successful. He is just as distinguished for 
the felicity with which he conceives his 
expressive and suitable designs. The Greek 
coin differs from the painted vase and the 
engraved gem, forms of Hellenic art with 
which it may naturally be compared, in that it 
remained throughout a thing of use and never 
passed like vases and gems into the cabinet of 
the collector. Even in the antique world the 
vase and the gem had degenerated into the 
“object of virti ;” the coin escaped this fate, 
and remained to the end an instrument of 
commerce bound up with the utilitarian needs 
of the community. Hence the device which 
marked the coin was never, like the device on 
the engraved gem, merely fanciful ; it was al- 
Ways of serious purport and expressed some his- 
torical, commercial, or religious idea intimately 
associated with the state which issued it. The 
Greek designer was the master of an artistic 
shorthand by which he concentrated a world 
of significance into a single pregnant 
device. If we seek for a phrase in which 
to describe his operations, we may say 
that he excelled in “the artistic wording of 
an idea in terms of form,” and the study 
of his work from this point of view cannot 
fail to be helpful to the designer of to-day. 
It need hardly b i : 
ly be said that the work of our 
— more gifted artists in design is charac- 
peer ge as much by felicity in conception as by 
ste and skill in the carrying out. It is not 
work of this higher order which is here con- 
templated, but rather the mass of everyday 
€sign that is not the best we can accomplish, 
a Js turned out in great abundance to supply 
pe napa demands of the market. In con- 
‘ a the motives of this decoration are often 
reine ly bald and plain-spoken—wholly want- 
Gn in that poetic allusiveness that characterises 
po ll and medizeval design. The motives 
sa oo the ordinary modern trophy, or 
© ieee _contain the iiluminated address 
Sess - ticket, are depressingly prosaic, 


and there is room here for some lessons 
in artistic shorthand, which a study of Greek 
numismatics would afford. 

Time will not allow of any further illustra- 
tions from the varied and interesting artistic 
work of the Greeks, and what follows must 
take the character of a summary. 

An ancient writer has preserved a record 
which touches with pathetic interest the later 
history of that Greek colony of Paestum or 
Poseidonia, where stands the great temple at 
which we have already glanced. It was in 
Central Italy, and was an outlying representa- 
tive of Hellenic civilisation, so that as time 
went on the native Lucanians of the surround- 
ing territory pressed in upon it, and almost 
submerged in barbarism its once pure Hellenic 
culture. Itis said that the representatives of 
the original colonising stock used still to gather 
together once a year at the festival of their 
patron deity ; in solemn assembly they would 
pour the wine once more on the unheeded 
altar, and, with sighs and tears would profess 
one to the other that they were still Greeks. 

We have not to lament that we were once 
Greeks and are in danger of being Greeks no 
longer, but are in the happier position that we 
can claim as our own the heritage of Hellenism 
in virtue of that free cosmopolitanism which 
permits us to choose from all the past such 
lessons and examples as we need. 

And we need to take over from the Greeks 
that obligation to absolute thoroughness and 
certainty in all we do, which, as artists, they 
so well recognised and fulfilled. Nothing we 
owe to the Greeks is of greater value than 
the very high standard they set, both in 
artistic thought and in artistic execution. 
Whatever the Greek artist touched he gave to 
it beauty and significance, and there resulted 
what the Germans call a “ Beseelung”—a 
“ giving of a soul” to all constructive forms. 
These possess, in consequence, a distinction, a 
look of purpose and efficiency, that have 
secured for them a sort of artistic immortality. 
They are still with us, and will probably 
remain a possession of the human race to thé 
end of time. But whether we actually con- 
tinue to use these forms or not they are 
abiding standards of form and finish, the value 
of which as standards will only increase with 
time. The tendency in modern days to haste 
and incompleteness of work will grow greater 
as the general hurry and strain of life increase, 
and the repose and perfection of Greek work 
will become more and more precious in 
contrast. 

For, whatever our natural predilections in 
art, we can never for long keep far away from 
Greek principles and Greek models. It is the 
same with artistic thought in general as with 
the individual artist. After excursions into 
the alluring realm of the romantic, we return 
ourselves, and the world of art in general 
returns, to the old allegiance to the classical 
ideal. 

Classical revivals must necessarily recur as 
periodical phenomena in the world of culture 
and of art, for the principle of form was 
worked out by the Greeks to a perfection 
never elsewhere attained, and without a dis- 
cipline in form, renewed from age to age, 
both literary and artistic practice would be- 
come loose and experimental. 

The Hellenic ideal of form is a severe ideal ; 
ore of uncompromising decision, of trans- 
parent clearness, of absolute finish, and we 
cannot trifle with it. It compels our homage, 
but it rewards our devotion, and if we ap- 
proach it in the right spirit it will inspire our 
ideas and sustain our practice.’ 





Professor Beresford Pite, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said they owed him a 
debt of gratitude for his important and interest- 
ing paper. The paper opened a field of 
thought which few of them would have time 
to expiore. Professor Baldwin Brown had 
brought to bear upon a large subject with 
which they were more or less acquainted a 
new frame of mind of philosophic habit of 
thought, and the paper had been very interest- 
ing indeed. There was a great deal in the 
paper which he ventured to think afforded 
ample ground for discussion, for it seemed to 
bristle with questions the debate of which, 
probably, would not give much of an answer 
to the initial question (which, no doubt, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown wished them to dis- 
cuss)—i.¢., What is the real value of Greek 
work to the modern artist? The lecturer had 





not truly estimated—he (the speaker) said so 








with diffidence—the action of time upon Greek 
buildings. He (the speaker) had had the oppor- 
tunity of a short visit to Greece and confessed 
to very considerable disappointment as 
to the effects of the hand of time upon 
the buildings. Of course, it was time plus 
Turkish gunpowder, but the ruiniof the build- 
ings seemed to him to be, in every case, 
pathetic, and seriously to detract from their 
artistic value. The idea that any added 
value was given to Greek buildings by the 
loss of the statuary was an absurdity, and 
as Professor Biown said the accuracy of finish 
and completeness of idea of Greek work was 
one of its greatest charms ; it at once put it in 
a different category from all that class of 
buildings which appealed to us because they 
were old. Greek work had never been in 
that category. There was a great deal of 
home work which was beautiful and which 
we try to sketch which could not be 
separated from the charm that time and vege- 
tation gave to its forms. He thought that 
practically we could not get much real good 
fyom the study of monumental Greek architec- 








ture unless we are considering monumental 
design. If we have monumental buildings to 
design, Greek buildings become of very great 
value to us owing to their monumental 
character, and the Greek buildings which 
survive are mainly if not entirely monu- 
mental. When we come to monumental 
expression, the column and lintel order, were 
primary elements of impressiveness which 
we fall back upon very readily, and as such 
the careful and experienced adjustment of 
column to beam, of column to intercolumnar 
span which the Greeks arrived at, was of great 
value to us; but as practical architects and 
designers, the real value of Greek work would 
have to be what remained of it apart from 
its temple, or columnar, architecture. The 
Greek mind was a very narrow one, archi- 
tecturally — perhaps the architecture was so 
perfect because the mind was so narrow. 
The quality was limited —it was limited 
almost entirely by the column and entabla- 
ture. Remove the column and the entabla- 
ture from the Parthenon and there was very 
little left that was of practical use to us. 
The Greek practised the peristyle and applied 
it in his propylzea and in his agora; what 
else he did we do not know, for very little else 
remains, though that little was important and 
interesting. There was that delightful Tower 
of the Winds at Athens, and the imaginary 
Greek house which we can construct now 
somewhere between Knossos and Pom- 
peii; but apart from scrappy ideas and 
suggestions of that sort there was very little 
that was of practical use to us now apart from 
monumental design. Looking into the whole 
subject of monumental design in Greek art, we 
find still the same narrow view and still the 
same hardening influence of the temple form 
of architecture. The Greek seemed to be 
unable to think of ornament apart from archi- 
tectural space. In Professor Brown’s view 
that was a virtue; in his (Professor Pite’s) it 
was equally a virtue and a fault. Who, for 
instance, did not seriously and solemnly regret 
that the exquisite east and west front sculptures 
of the Parthenon were cribbed, cabined, and 
confined in the awkward angles of pediments ? 
The way the sculpture was grouped was 
masterful, and the scale was masterly, but he 
thought they would all prefer to see that sculp- 
ture free from the confining lines of the pedi- 
ment—as seen within the cella the free lines 
apart from the architecture. This idea be- 
comes inevitable when we consider the pan- 
Athenaic frieze ; and he was interested to hear 
that that frieze was part of the wall structurally, 
and in view of that he should go to the British 
Museum to see how Lord Elgin had been able 
to take it down. The suggested application of 
tectonic principles to that frieze was a diffi- 
culty. The frieze was a beautiful work—a 
supreme work of the sculptor’s art, but archi- 
tecturally placed in a vastly unsuitable and un- 
interesting position. It was placed close up 
against the heavily coffered soffit of the peri- 
style, and it was broken at all points by the 
columns. It was no doubt in a beautiful light, 
but not sufficiently perfect position for such a 
work of sculpture, and quite incapable of being 
seen in relation to itself. One could walk 
along the peristyle, of course, but the frieze 
is overhead and the eye could not reach it. 
Apart from structural tectonics, it was 
not architecturally pleasing, and was an 
illustration of the narrowness of the Greek 





view, and his inability to get free and to deal 
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easily with the blessings of ornament for 
ornament’s sake—the sculpturing of orna- 
ment upon a building. As to the Greek 
windows, surely what Professor Brown said 
must have been due only to the fact that 
buildings with windows have departed this 
life. The Greeks dwelt in houses, they 
exercised municipal and social life in very 
much the same circumstances as the Romans 
of later times, and they must have had 
windows just as the house must have had 
doors ; and what he would imagine and hope 
to find in such buildings was the same exqui- 
site refinement of feeling, the same delightful 
adaptation of moulding to material, the same 
crystallising of architectural form to design in 
their houses, and buildings of that kind, as we 
find in the temples. They would have been 
the last people to use porticoes to dwelling- 
houses, and to build country seats on the plan 
of the Parthenon, as Wilkins did in a cele- 
brated house in Hampshire. Professor Brown 
had treated them to a delightfully romantic 
and poetic description'of a Gothic cathedral 
at night, but would it not be equally romantic 
applied to the Temple of the Vestal Virgins at 
Delphi? A far more ravishing picture could 
be imagined by Professor Brown if he ventured 
to introduce the mysteries of Greek mytho- 


logy into such a subject; the picture 
would be more than romantic, it would 
be idyllic. But medizval architecture 


was altogether—might he say more fully than 
Greek architecture ?—governed by tectonics. 
There was less room for romance and ideal 
treatment in a Gothic cathedral than there was 
in the Greek temple. The study of the perfect 
Gothic church from its embryonic condition to 
its perfection showed, as was seen in the 
French cathedrals of the thirteenth century, 
the tectonic principle fully developed—the 
principle of sound construction, of necessary 
sound construction, without which the build- 
ing would not stand, coupled with the artistic 
expression of that safety which was the secret 
of all the mystery and charm of the Gothic 
nave, chevet, and aisle. If we try to analyse 
the effect which any building produces upon 
our minds, we should find it was due to far 
more than an effect of light. In trying to get 
an idea of the effect on us of the beauty of a 
Gothic cathedral we found it wasdue to the vault, 
the vault, and the vault again, and the master- 
ful way it was carried over our heads out of 
sight and to its engineering skill—that was the 
charm of the Gothic cathedral, it was ordinary, 
every day, tectonics. He was afraid that with 
Greek vases, as with pretty girls, their form 
justified their existence, and they were suffi- 
ciently sweet for us to love till the end, 
whether they borrowed from a metal art or 
not. And as to the figure decoration, that was 
sufficient to justify the method of treatment. 
It was treated wholly as a flat surface decora- 
tion ; and it would be a pity to reject aform of 
art which one felt was refined and which em- 
ployed the figure—the most delightful and 
charming object which the mind could appre- 
ciate. As to Greek coins, he could only 
suggest that members of the Association should 
go to the British Museum and show their 
membership cards and see the collection there. 
The keepers, some of the best Greek scholars 
in the land, would, if anyone had an introduc- 
tion, take out trays of coins and explain them 
and show their great beauty. For 2s. 6d.a 
delightful handbook could also be got at the 
Museum containing a béautiful collection of 
collotypes of the coins, 

Mr. H. H. Statham said it gave him much 
pleasure to second the vote of thanks to 
Professor Baldwin Brown for a most interest- 
ing and thoughtful paper, which might be not 
without its effect on practical work. At the 
commencement of the paper he (the speaker) 
had been reminded of a sentence used many 
years ago by a former President of the Asso- 
ciation (now, alas! dead) who, in a letter to 
him, said, ‘‘ Don’t you think the Law Courts 
is the grave of modern Gothic?” Professor 
Brown referred to the very different spirit 
in which we regard Greek and Gothic now 
compared with what we felt a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The next point the paper suggested 
was : are the Classic orders practically essential 
parts of architecture, or are they things which 
we can ever think of throwing away? He had 
almost come to thé conclusion that we shall 
never get rid of those orders, and never really 
be able to do without them. Although the 
Classic order was not founded on nature, it 
seemed to him that we could regard it as a 
form of designing a supporting feature in a 





building in somewhat the same way as we 
regard the arrangement of words into verse. 
If we could get out of our minds all notion of 
poetry that had ever been written, we might 
imagine that the human race might have 
expressed its ideas in some other artistic form, 
though we could not tell what ; but as it is, 
verse and metre have come down to us as the 
way in which to express our more elevated and 
impassioned thoughts. We could not throw 
that means away, though Walt Whitman 
endeavoured to do so in his prose-poetry, 
which was interesting in a way because Walt 
Whitman was a man of genius; but his 
form of verse would not supplant the old 
stanza form. He thought it was the same 
with the Classic forms in architecture; 
although they were the creation of man, they 
were really so suitable and perfect that the 
world had not known how to invent anything 
better. He did not mean that we should copy 
the classical order in detail, but the general 
form had so impressed itself upon the mind 
of the architectural world that we could hardly 
get rid of them if we tried. When he heard 
Professor Pite charge the Greeks with being 
narrow, he thought that we ought to remem- 
ber that we judge them by their temples, 
which took one particular form. If they had 
no variety there, they had, no doubt, other 
developments—the Ifausoleum, for instance ; 
and that development was, perhaps, only one 
of many others, traces of which had now been 
lost. As to Professor Brown’s charming and 
eloquent description of the mystery and the 
half-lights of a cathedral, that reminded him 
of Paul the Silentiary’s highly-wrought de- 
scription of St. Sophia, where he got absolutely 
poetic in his description of the silver lamps.* 
That sort of feeling seemed to belong more to 
Christianity than to Paganism. But were we 
sure we understood the feeling with which 
the Greeks regarded their temples ? There 
was a_ story told of Thorwaldsen, the 
sculptor, when he and his friends were sitting 
on a terrace in Rome admiring the sunset. 
Thorwaldsen got up and said, with a solemn 
voice, “Let us drink to old Jupiter.” If we 
believed that the Greeks had a serious idea 
about their religion—and we could not prove 
that they had not—why should we not 
believe that they felt as much poetry in 
the dim interior of their temples, lighted 
only from the doors, with the great statue at 
the opposite end, as we did in our Gothic 
cathedrals. He believed that the Greek 
literary man might have written as beautiful 
a description as Professor Brown had done 
in his paper. A reference had been made as 
to the effect of sculpture being more im- 
portant to the Greeks than the subject, and he 
thought that was the real explanation as to 
the frieze of the Parthenon. Ile agreed with 
Professor Pite that that frieze was very badly 
placed for effect if one wanted to see the 
detail, which was an important thing ; but 
he doubted if the Greeks thought of that 
sculpture as we do. The frieze was put 
up just as a representation of the yearly 
Pan-Athenaic procession round the Par- 
thenon, and evidently the men who put it in 
position thought more about having a piece of 
ornament which broke up the surface round 
that part of the building than they did about 
the detail of the sculpture. Something had to 
be put there as a band, and the Greeks chose 
the representation of the panathenaic pro- 
cession. That sculpture looked beautiful to 
us because of the way it was executed ; but 
possibly it did not appeal to the Greeks in 
the same way, and they may have thought 
more of the architectural effect. The most 
important point in the whole subject was the 
organic perfection of Greek work, and that was 
the real thing we had to learn from a study of 
it—not the imitation of any particular form ; 
but the impression one got from the study of it 
that there was not a single detail that had not 
been thought out carefully, and which had 
not a relation to the whole. The ornament 
and treatment of every detail seemed to be 
thought out so that the result seemed to be 
the most perfect way of treating it. In con- 
nexion with that, he had been very much 
struck that afternoon in going round the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, where there were some 
pieces of very clever and original metalwork 
and vases, which seemed to want that logical 





* *€ And whoever gazes on the lighted trees with their 
crown of circles, feels his heart warmed with joy; and 
looking on a boat swathed with fire” [a lamp in the shape 
of a boat] ‘for some single lamp, or the symbol of the 
Divine Christ, all care vanishes from the mind.” 


perfection which was to be seen in Greek work. 
The Greeks never seemed to be in doubt as to 
what they were going to do; and they did not 
try to trick one by half-finished things, which 
looked picturesque, but they produced finished 
work, which would bear examination as the 
most perfect way of doing the thing. That kind 
of work required a great deal of thought, and 
it could not be done in a hurry. He believed 
that hurry was the bane of all modern archi- 
tecture ; the desire to get a building finished 
by a certain date did not conduce to the best 
thought. The important point of perfection in 
Greek art had been very well expressed by 
A. H. Clough in his “ Dipsychus,” where he 
traced the contrast between classical and 
medizeval work :— 

“ Maturer optics don’t delight 

In childish ‘dim religious light,’ 

In evanescent vague effects, 

That shirk, not face, our intellects. 

They love not fancies just betrayed, 

And artful tricks of light and shade, 

But pure form nakedly displayed, 

And all things absolutely made.” 


That ‘absolutely made” was an admirable 
phrase ; it expressed that which was complete 
and did not need improving ; and that was 
what so much Greek work showed, and in that 
above all it was a lesson for us when we had 
time and opportunity to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Alexander Wood said that there were 
many points in the paper which invited dis- 
cussion, but that there was only one point to 
which he desired to draw attention. Greek 
art had been spoken of as limited, as if that 
were a fault in it. It was, in his view, of the 
essence of Greek art that it should e limited. 
The Greeks must have been familiar with 
many forms in the architecture of other coun- 
tries which they deliberately rejected from 
their own art. There were, again, many things 
in later architecture, medizeval and Renais- 
sance, not found in Greek. In sculpture they 
had their own style, not wrought cut with 
sharp strokes and strong contrasts of light and 
shade. They subordinated their sculpture to 
their architecture, and we must either accept 
that principle or condemn them. In the 
Greek vases the dispusition of the figures in 
the later corrected the awkwardness of that 
seen in the earlier examples. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said the paper was not, perhaps, so much for 
discussion as for meditation at leisure. The 
chief point seemed to be that the rea! value of 
Greek art to the student was the lesson it 
taught of thoroughness and of thinking out 
work to the ultermost detail. This, at a time 
when there was a very strong school of 
impressionism, was of extreme value. It had 
always seemed to him that when a work which 
relied upon its roughness and want of design 
and the suggestion of something it was not, 
was valued, it indicated a vitiated taste. That 
work which was highly finished and thought 
out in every detail, and which expressed 
exactly what was intended and meant by the 
artist, must appeal very much more to the 
mind of an educated man than the work which 
depended uponimpressionism pure and simple. 
As to the value of time upon architectural 
works, of course, time had a mellowing effect, 
but the value of that applied very much more to 
Medizeval work than to Greek work. He had not 
had an opportunity of going to Greece, but he 
could quite believe what Professor Brown said 
as to the passage of time being rather detri- 
mental than otherwise to the buildings of 
Greece. In studying and making use of the 
works of the past, as we did, although one 
represented to a great extent what had gone 
before, he did not think that that should be 
regarded as unjustifiable copying. There was 
great value in association and tradition, and 
association and tradition in the features of a 
building added very much to its effect and im- 
pressiveness. He was rather inclined to agree 
with Mr. Statham in thinking that Professor 
Pite was a little hard in his remarks as to the 
Parthenon frieze. The effect of it in position 
must have been extremely good: it must have 
been in considerable shade, but in that climate 
there would be a beautiful reflected light 
on it, and as to its being cut up by the 
columns, he did not think that would matter 
at all if one was walking round the building 
and observing as one walked. : 

The vote of thanks having been very heartily 
agreed to, f id 

Professor Baldwin Brown, in reply, en 
many points had been raised, and they mig 





continue the discussion over a considerable 
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amount of time. The point that Professor 
Beresford Pite made about the comparative 
umitation of Greek work was perfectly true, 
and that was partly a condition of the excel- 
jence of that work. The Greeks in everything 
limited their world, but they took very good 
care that they should explore the whole of their 
world in order to know it thoroughly, and 
then work all the elements into harmony, and 
into the most definite form possible. In the 
normal Greek city of the Republican period 
the colonnade really served all purpos-s, and 
all the structures the people required were 
combinations of the colonnade. The colonnade 
round the shrine produced the temple; the 
open space surrounded with colonnades formed 
the public place of gathering ; the colonnades 
round the smaller space made up the house— 
for the Greek house consisted really of colon- 
nades in which people lived; when the sun 
was hot they took the shady side, and when 
the weather was cold they took the sunny side. 
There were no large wall spaces, with doors 
and windows as architectural elements, and he 
did not think that was an ancient feature at all. 
There were holes for light, but the rooms 
which opened from the colonnades were as a 
rule very small. There was a window in the 
Propylzea, but anything like a composition of 
windows in buildings to give effect to a facade 
he did not think they would find in Greece. 
The first use of a wall in this sense was in the 
Palace of Theodoric in Ravenna, the front of 
which presented a wall as an architectural 
feature. The Greek world widened enor- 
mously in the later period after the conquest of 
Alexandria. There was evidence that cities 
were founded by the Greeks in regions where 
it was impossible to find the building material 
they had been accustomed to. The city of 
Seleukeia, on the Tigris, was a Greek city of 
600,000 inhabitants, and was largely built out 
of the ruins of the brick structures of ancient 
Babylon. Alexandria, too, was a city where 
brick traditions existed. It was a lost chapter 
of architectural history the way the Greeks 
dealt with the materials they found in these 
eastern regions, and, no doubt, Greek archi- 
tecture blossomed out into many interesting 
forms of which we cannot guess except by 
referring to Imperial Rome, which was the 
continuation of Alexandria. He expected that 
many of the forms we call Roman were really 
begun in these later Greek cities, whence the 
Romans gained their idea of monumental 
splendour. There was a gap in the history of 
architecture due to the destruction of these 
magnificent cities in the East. The Greek 
architectural forms, as we know them, were 
limited ; but they were worked out so admir- 
ably that though they might go out of fashion, 
they would return again, As to the contrast 
in general impression between medizeval and 
Greek buildings, he meant what he said in his 
paper, One received the impression of mys- 
tery in medieval buildings more strongly in 
half light. The logical consistency, the engi- 
neering interest, of the French Gothic cathe- 
dral was by no means the only thing in medizeval 
architecture ; moreover, that interest was not 
always present, and was, indeed, hardly notice- 
able exceptin the French cathedrals ; there was 
very little of it in our own cathedrals, but in 
- forms of Gothic and Romanesque architec- 
ure there was a remarkable flexibility and 
finite eaess. The buildings were never 
ey could always be added to by 
€ provision of chapels and towers, for in- 
stance—and there was always a’ feelin 
that the thing might go on—an effect of s : 
openi orn 
opening out beyond space. He had felt this 
Pr lyr more strongly at night than at any 
orersiine: We did not know what the interior 
oe — temple looked like, and we did not 
did & ow the lighting was arranged, but we 
tosh wen when one went into a Greek 
or the A. 4 the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
bth rthenon, one was able to walk all 
of th es great statue. There was no corner 
: € temple hidden : everything was intended 
. © Seen and was seen clearly, in sufficient 
light for all the details to be ext 
thought that the pis s to be explored. He 
plexity and conce a oper between the com- 
tion of the med noe Bee on the imagina- 
ness and definit uildings and the clear- 
+ Grek tom _ of Greek forms (for after 
add to it—it P : = finished you could not 
very great and na ig ste. complete) was 
raised . a ane undamental. The point 
of size was lh : sea as to our impressions 
been worked bys eresting, but it had never 
thing looked —— Sometimes a simple plain 
€d bigger than a large cut-up thing, 


but we did not know why [Mr. Statham: I 
suggested that the detail to the mind was one 
thing, and different from the appeal to optics. ] 
It was not easy to say in an impression of 
sight how much was contributed by the mind. 
The analysis of these impressions was a diffi- 
cult and somewhat subtle matter. As to orna- 


side of ornament, because he thought it was 
a point often missed. Our schools of art had 
rather been against our getting a clear idea 
of the intimate relation of ornament to struc- 
ture. Ornament under the names “applied or- 
nament” and “historic ornament” was dealt 
with as if it were a thing in itself, whereas 
ornament could not be dealt with except in 
relation to the structure, to which it was related, 
and out of which it ought to grow. Whatever 
ornament there was ought to be there because 
it was wanted there, and not because it could 
be traced from the pages of Owen Jones. 
They did not want to place ornament on their 
buildings unless it grew from within. The 
Temple of Pzstum had no ornament, and the 
Church of St. Front at Périgueux had hardly a 
scrap of ornament. As to the Greek vases, the 
rounded surfaces were incompatible with a 
suitable representation of the human form. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on February 20, when 
Mr. Silvester Sparrow will read a paper on 
“Stained Glass.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE : 
THE PRESENT SHORTAGE OF WATER. 


A MEETING of the Sanitary Institute was 
held on Wednesday evening last week at the 
Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, W., when a 
discussion took place on ‘*‘ The Present Snort- 
age of Water Available for Supply.’ The 
chair was occupied by Sir Alexander Binnie, 
and the discussion was opened by Mr. W. 
Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Mr. Whitaker said he should limit his 
remarks to “The Shortage of Water.” That 
the shortage existed he did not think would be 
disputed, but people naturally wanted to know 
why it was so. Roughly, the reasons were 
two, artificial and natural, and the artificial 
reasons were those about which there was 
most controversy. Water supplies could, 
roughly, be divided into two classes—the 
overground, by gravitation works over great 
collecting areas and with reservoirs ; and the 
underground, by wells and pumping. Arti- 
ficial shortage was mainly due to pumping 
from wells. A paper had been given him 
showing as one reason for shortage of gravi- 
tation supply the insufficiency of reservoirs ; 
and naturally, if reservoirs were not big enough 
to impound the large amount of water in 
wet seasons which would otherwise run to 
waste, there might be a shortage when 
the dry season came ; but large reservoirs 
were very expensive things, and that was 
a reason why some Corporations and 
water companies had not increased their 
storage power quite as much as_ they 
might have done. There were some 
exceptions, and in London we did not hear 
anything serious as to shortage, whereas we 
did hear of shortage all over the country. 
If the companies which have charge of the 
supply in London had not increased their 
storage largely as they have done lately, there 
would, he was sure, have been many com- 
plaints. Of course, there had been complaints 
in regard to some of the London companies, 
but for some time there had, he _ believed, 
been no complaint atall. The difficulties of 
water supply on the large scale perhaps increase 
pretty well as the square of the population. With 
reservoirs large enough, the flood water could 
be stored, but the case was different with under- 
ground water. The lowering of springs and 
water in wells had been noticed for many 
years. As tothe reasons, it was said that too 
much water was being pumped up and that 
the water level ina given area was con- 
sequently lowered. In taking a great deal of 
water out of any watershed, it seemed clear 
that they must affect the level, but it depended 
on how, when, and where the water was 
taken. In the case of a large watershed, 
whether in the chalk or in the new red sand- 
stone, a great deal depended on where the 
wells were and how the pumping was done. 








It stands to reason that with wells near 
a set of springs, which were as a rule 
the outfow of subterranean water, heavy 


ment, he put forward strongly the architectonic. 





pumping operations would affect those 
springs, but the result would vary according to 
the local circumstances. Little springs would 
be dried up by heavy pumping, and he in- 
stanced a case of some chalk springs and 
a stream being exhausted largely in conse- 
quence of some heavy pumping in connexion 
with quarrying. At first it might be supposed: 
that a water company and some manufactories 
which pumped about 3 million gallons a day 
above and below the springs and the stream: 
had pumped them dry, but he was inclined to 
think that if that were all there would still 
be water, although the supply would be 
diminished. In order to carry on the quarry- 
ing, 7 million gallons a day were being pumped 
into the tidal river to waste, and deducting, say, 
2 million gallons—a liberal amount—for water 
not being fresh water, there were 5 million 
gallons being pumped from that water-bearing 
area in connexion with those quarries and 
8 million gallons altogether, and it was only 
natural that those springs should dry up. 
That those 5 million gallons a day should run 
to waste seemed a wickedness, but it could not 
be helped with the law as it is at present ; 
what was wanted was some public inter- 
ference, some rule as regards underground 
water. Whether the nation would nationalise 
all the underground water and sell it itself 
he did not know, but something would have ta 
be done. There were cases where there was 
fairly heavy pumping with very little effect om 
the supply, and in his experience every case 
had to be judged on its merits and all the local 
circumstances had to be considered before it 
was possible to say to what a shortage was due. 
There were other matters of importance besides 
shortage—the fouling of good water, for 
instance—and he regarded the preservation of 
water, whether surface or underground, as a 
very important matter. Pumping in a quarry 
which jwas near the salt water was a very 
risky thing, for it not only drew salt water into 
the pumping station, but it might draw it into 
reach of other wells. That was shown in the 
Mersey Tunnel (which had to be pumped in 
order to be kept dry), which was in the new 
red sandstone—a highly permeable bed, more 
permeable than the chalk, if anything—and 
there a mixture of half salt and half fresh 
water was pumped and brought perhaps into 
the reach of other wells, which thus got more 
saltthan theyshould. The Severn Tunnel was 
another case, where 16 million gallons were 
pumped every day partly to waste. As to 
natural causes of shortage, they were more 
widespread than the artificial causes. Arti- 
ficial causes might be more harmful within 
a small area than natural causes, but the 
natural causes were spread over a wider 
area. In out-of-the-way places, where there 
was no pumping at all, certain springs 
almost ceased to flow, and the reservoirs got 
very low. In Bath there was a shortage of 
supply of water, and a curious fact had 
been noticed, i.c., that while the main stream 
and springs had gone very low, there were 
a lot of surface springs, which, it would have 
been supposed, would have been affected, but 
which ran on pretty steadily. One natural 
cause of the shortage of water was the decrease 
in the rainfall. Putting it roughly, we were 
in the last six or seven years pretty well a year 
short in rainfall, and that could not be made up 
unless we established large reservoirs, and 
even then, if the shortage of rainfall continued, 
there was no knowing if the deficiency could 
be made up. There were some favoured 
places where there were good rain supplies, 
but they were rare, and over the greater part of 
these islands there had been for many years a 
great deficiency in the rain supply. He was 
inclined to think that disafforestation may have 
had something to do with this ; and, while he 
was not sure, he thought that drainage may 
have had something to do with it too. Water 
was drained from the land quicker than it 
would be naturally. There might be some 
other explanation, not so apparent, of this 
decrease of rainfall. Our rain gauges, although 
not always placed in the best positions (7.c., on 
the high ground rather than in the valleys) told 
us of this deficiency, but he thought that the 
seasonal explanation (of dry seasons) might be 
supplemented by what he might call a secular 
change affecting our climate and rainfall. If 
we had the records of a good many years past 
he thought we might find that in long past 
years the rainfall over a long period—say 
several hundred years—was on a higher level 
than itis now. There was one illustration of that, 
arising out of antiquarian research, which 
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showed how one science helped another. On. 
an estate owned by General Pitt-Rivers were ' 
a great many Roman remains, and amongst 
them an old well, which was dug out to the 
bottom only to be found to be perfectly 
dry. The Romans were practical people and 
good water-works engineers, and he could not 
conceive of them digging a well and stopping 
a few feet short of the water : they would have 
gone on until they got to the water, and for 
that reason he thought that in the Roman days 
there was water in that well. No pumping 
could have removed the water from that well, 
and the change had been a natural one. His 
impression was that in those days there was a 
greater rainfall over a larger number of years 
—perhaps due to the larger number of trees 
existing. It was known that in various parts 
of Africa and Asia the land is much drier 
than it used to be a good many years ago, and 
he thought there was room for inquiry whether 
there has not been some secular change affect- 
ing climate and rainfall, for it had been 
established that very small astronomical 
changes might have large climatical effect. 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that before long some steps would have to be 
taken to guard the water-supply of the 
country. 

Mr. Hopkinson referred to the percolation of 
water through the soil, and showed how much 
larger it is in winter than in the summer 
months. As to the decreasing supply of water 
in Hertfordshire, he said that the companies 
were reducing the water level in the chalk, but, 
at the same time, by a natural process, the 
water had been going down in this county for 
centuries past. One could not but be struck 
by the number of dry valleys in Hertfordshire 
which must have been caused by water. At 
Hitchin traces of a lake had been fo::nd and 
traces of water-plants. The flora there now, 
however, is of a kind which flourishes on a dry 
soil. Large quantities of water are being 
taken from Hertfordshire by the companies for 
London, and he thought the time would come 
when we should have to go greater distances 
for our water than the Thames basin, to a 
place where the rainfall is two or three times 
heavier than it is here. What Glasgow and 
Manchester had done, London could do. 

Dr. H. R. Mill referred to the variations in 
cainfall. As to secular changes, the variations 
which had taken place so far as we had 
knowledge of them were in the nature of 
spells of weather—now wet, now |dry, but no 
progressive change in one direction. There 
was a tendency for the effects of dry seasons to 
be more conspicuous in their action than the 
effects of wet seasons. He referred to the 
deficiency of rainfall, and said that the present 
dry period might be the middle or it might be 
the near end of the dry period, but it was 
impossible to say positively. Taking the period 
from 1865 to 1902, the first seven years show 
the average rainfall of the whole period. 
The next fifteen years show an excess, and the 
following fifteen a deficiency. That meant 
that since 1886 we are short of our usual 
quantity by rather more than a whole year’s 
rain. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said there was no 
doubt that last year and this year there had 
been considerable deficiency in the under- 
ground water supply in the southern and 
midland districts of England, and the defici- 
ency had been intensified by the large amount 
of pumping which had taken place. But 
seasonal fluctuations had always been greater 
than the fluctuations due to pumping in most 
districts. According to old chroniclers, in 1539 
the river Lea was nearly dried up, and people 
in the neighbourhood suffered from pestilence ; 
the same occurred in 1662. In recent times the 
Lea had never been as low as that, although it 
had got very low in consequence of the great 
amount of pumping. In 1874 the waters in 
the North Downs of Surrey were lower than 
they had been since. As to the deficiency in 
the valley of the Wandle, that-was due to the 
pumping in London. Some rains were of 
little use for supplying springs or wells with 
water, and it was usually the great rains from 
eee to March to which replenishment was 

ue. 

Mr. Verney, L.C.C., said he wished to deal 
with a few certainties. In 1893 there was a 
Royal Commission, and the verdict of that 
Commission was that the average daily flow of 
the Thames at Teddington Weir, adding the 
water taken by the companies, was about 





1,350 million gallons a day. “It will thus be 


seen,” they said, “that when 300 million gal- 


lons are taken, there will be left to flow down 
the tidal portion of the river a daily portion of 
not less than 1,000 million gallons.” Lord 
Balfour’s conclusions did not fit in with the 
facts. Taking the three months from July to 
September, 1898, there were an average of 
135'8 million gallons a day passing over the 
weir; from May to October, 1899, there 


‘were 235'8 million gallons ; and from June 


to November, 1901, there were 237 million 
gallons a day. He had before him a diagram 
showing for twenty years the average of 
abstraction from the Thames. In 1883 the 
daily average volume of water abstracted came 
to a little over 70 million gallons; in 1890 
there was something like 90 millions a day 
taken ; and in 1900, I20 million gallons were 
abstracted by the companies from the Thames, 
and the last figures he had were 135 or 136 
million gallons a day abstracted. They had 
heard of the uncertainties to which our water 
supplies were subjected, and the one conclusion 
to be drawn from that seemed to be that 
London should have an adequate supply not 
liable to these uncertainties, and that the water 
should be sufficient in quality and quantity. 
London suffered a great financial loss due to 
preventible disease which came from the 
shrinkage of water supply. 

Mr. C. Beadle referred to the fact that some 
of our industries round about London were 
largely dependent upon a copious supply of 
water. A pamphlet was issued some time ago 
in which the author stated that he was of 
opinion that there is an abundant supply of 
water in the London basin, and that there are 
at least 1,000 wells pumping on an average 
100,000 gallons a day each. Those figures 
could not be verified, he was afraid, for there 
were no records kept. The water companies 
were pumping, according to their last issued 
report,labout 56,000,000 gallons a day for the sup- 
ply of the Metropolis ; and in addition to what is 
pumped or removed from the neighbourhood 
of London, there was also the question of the 
leakage which takes place ; and, altogether, it 
seemed possible that there was more water 
being taken or going from the London basin 
than could reach it from rainfall. Where 
people had gone wrong in their calculations 
that there was an enormous amount of water 
in the London basin was in taking the whole 
area for supply, whereas that area is available 
which is not covered by the impermeable beds. 
Some of the largest consumers of water in 
and around London were brewers and paper- 
makers, and there were many causes con- 
tributing to the abstraction of water of which 
we had no particulars. bs 

Mr. Douglas Archibald said he believed the 
present drought would come to an end ina 
few years—about the year 1905 or I906—and, 
according to Dr. Bruckner, of Germany, in his 
“ Variations of Climate,” published at Leipsig 
in 1890, the remaining years up to 1921 ought 
to be wet. 

The Chairman said there were two facts 
quite apart from theories on cycles of wet or 
dry years which should be remembered. The 
Royal Commission presided over by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, in one paragraph of their 
report said that a great deal of evidence was 
put before them of a more or less controversial 
character, and the difference of opinion of 
engineers and others was very conflicting ; but 
on one subject there was no doubt whatever, 
and that was that the level of the water in the 
chalk in London was falling at the rate of 
12in. per annum, according to one gentleman, 
and 18in. according to another. In the com- 
mencement of last century, when artesian wells 
were first sunk in London, water overflowed at 
the level, or a little above the level of the 
Thames. There was on record a case at Ham- 
mersmith where, on the first well being sunk, 
the water rushed up with such violence as to 
destroy two neighbouring cottages. At the 
present time the water level is 100 ft. below 
high-water mark, Then as to the River Lea. 
The New River Co. and their predecessors had 
known that valley as a bountiful source of 
water from the time of James I. down to the 
present time. By recent legislation and works 
which they were carrying out, they were 
expending over one million of money and 
going twenty miles to the Thames at Hampton 
for supplementary supplies to those chalk 
sources on which they hitherto depended in 
the Lea Valley. Whatever opinion of the New 
River Co, we might form, we must give them 
credit for being far-seeing and astute men of 
business, and when they abandoned their 
source of supply for fresh supplies and spent 
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a large sum of money, it was rather goog 
proof that the water available in the Le 
Valley is decreasing, or, if not decreasin 
that the point had been reached beyond which 
they could not go in the way of obtaining more 
water from the Lea Valley. Another important 
factin the Balfour Commission in regard to 
the Lea Valley was this : the pumping in the 
lower part of the valley is such that the water 
level in the chalk is below ordnance datum of 
the United Kingdom. If that be the case, the — 
surface water cannot be passing down the Lea 
Valley into the Thames without there is some B- 
unknown power at work which will force the 
water to go up hill against the tidal action. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Whitaker and the 
Chairman concluded the proceedings. 

The next meeting will be on the rth prox, 
when a paper will be read on “ Sewage Dis. 
posal, and Qualities Essential in Sewage 
Effiuents,” by Dr. D. G. Reid. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS— 
The fifth sessional papers meeting was held 
on February 12, when Mr. E. Percy Hinde 
read a paper on “Some Elementary School 
Buildings.” The chair was taken by Mr.].D, 
Mould, in the absence of the President. The 
lecturer pointed out the principles that affected 
school planning, and showed how the new 
Code modified largely previous conditions, 
Plans of school buildings of various types were 
hung on the walls to illustrate the lecture. 
Much, he remarked, was to be said in favour 
of the one-story building if the site would 
permit of its adoption. In the future the 
average cost of buildings, he thought, would 
be greater than hitherto.—The subject for 
the Society’s last monthly competition for 
students was a “Sun-dial.’ The prize 
was awarded to Mr. C. H. Potter, and a 
special prize to Mr. F. Osler. Messrs, A, 
Maclaren, Frank Dyer, R. J. Vernon, Q. M. 
Bluhm, and Norman Taylor were each 
awarded an honourable mention. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SoclETY.—The annual dinner of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on 
the 12th inst. at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
The President (Mr. Butler Wilson) occupied 
the chair, and amongst those present were 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. (Vice-President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects), Mr. 
Rowland H. Barran, M.P., Dr. Bodington — 
(Principal of the Yorkshire College), the Mayor | — 
of Harrogate (Mr. Horace Milling), Mr. Ho | 
Perkin, Mr. Carby Hall (past Presidents), Mr. 
H. S. Chorley (Hon. Secretary), and others. 
Dr. Bodington, in giving the toast of “The 
Royal Institute of British Architects,” said the 
problem had been propounded as to whether 
architecture was a profession or an art. He 
sincerely hoped it was both, or at all events 
that the element of art was not neglected. Of 
all the arts surely architecture was the most 
universal and the most national—the most 
universal because though music might dis- 
appear and painting might pass away, so long 
as men required houses to live in and buildings 
for public purposes, architecture must flourish. 
Moreover, of all the arts architecture 
most accurately ‘expressed public senti- 
ment, and most expressed the ideals of the 
national feeling of the day. If the literature 
of Greece, of the Middle Ages, of Egypt, or of 
India had totally disappeared, they could still 
have learned much of the national charac- 
teristics and the national ideas of these periods 
from the architectural monuments which they 
had left. When national life was simple 
architecture was simple. To-day we live 1 
an age of confused ideals—we scarcely knew 
whether we were Hebraic or Greek in our 
sympathies. We tried to combine the dew 
tion of the Middle Ages with the scepticism 0 
the Renaissance, and the result was that ~ 
architecture, while it was learned, while 
was careful, while it was often inspired 4 
genius, reflected the incoherence and wie . i 
simplicity of ‘the national life. Under t “ a 
circumstances it was of particular interest . 
importance that there should be architects = 
as this, without which architecture would . | 
to become merely whimsical and ge 3 
matter of individual taste. To an ye : 
tion of this sort the whole profession q 
architecture, and, more than that, the a a 
public, owed a great debt of gratis pe 
Mr. John Belcher, replying to the toast, 
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representative body of British + architects 
throughout the Empire. The more thoroughly 
architects co-operated with the Institute in 
maintaining the status and integrity of the 
rofession the more effectually would its status 
be safeguarded and the beloved art advanced. 
There were, he continued, other things which 
conduced to health than a proper system of 
drainage, and he thought the authorities 
should not only take precautions against con- 
tamination through the senses of smell, taste, 
and feeling, but they should also be careful 
that nothing should be received through the 
eye or ear which was corrupt, coarse, 
or vicious. That which was repulsive 
must affect the mind, and the mind re- 
flected upon the body. “Leeds,” continued 
Mr. Belcher, “ possesses many admirable 
buildings which may be said to be healthy 
in all respects, but I am sorry to say that, like 
other cities, there are a great many buildings 
that cannot be so described. I cannot say that 
I would suggest that this question of aspect and 
design of buildings should be considered by the 
Sanitary Department, but it is very important 
from the point of view of health, and there is 
much to be said in favour of a Minister of Fine 
Art, under whom some general supervision 
might be wisely exercised over all that is to be 
presented to the public eye. In the meantime 
we must, as architects, remember our 
responsibilities. We must protect and lead the 
public taste, and we must resist as strongly as 
possible such insidious, enervating, and un- 
wholesome forces as are affected by what are 
known abroad as Ics nouveaux, and we 
must endeavour to encourage pure, simple, 
and manly methods which belong to a 
healthy Brilish tradition.”"—Mr. Fred Kinder 
proposed “The Houses of Parliament.” 
Mr. Rowland Barran, M.P., responded to the 
toast. Both the direct and indirect influence 
of Parliament on architecture was very great, 
and whilst there were many architectural 
achievements of which past Governments 
might with justice be proudythere were some 
buildings put up by our Governments which 
architects preferred to pass by in silence. 
Many of Mr. Belcher’s colleagues of the Royal 
Academy must envy the position of a man 
who worked in the methods and with the 
substances that architects dealt with. Water- 
colour painters knew that in 150 years at the 
outside their colours would begin to fade. 
Those who dealt with the more durable pig- 
ments of oil realised that within a limited 
number of centuries, at any rate, their works 
must to some extent fade also. But there 
was in architecture an art and a science which 
lasted almost as long as the solid fabric of the 
earth itself. There were to-day buildings 
which dated back beyond all written history. 
In that there seemed to be room for a natural 
envy. He did not mean it to be suprosed by 
that that a building put up, say, in Leeds, 
under the building by-laws, and complying with 
all their specifications, was likely to last till 
eternity. God forbid that many of them should 
do anything of the kind. Architects, looking 
around Leeds, would be inclined to say that the 
city had buildings of great utility, great size, 
erected possibly at great expense, useful and suit- 
able buildings, but buildings that were not archi- 
tecture. The Government had one advantage 
over commercial towns in the provinces, in being 
able to centralise large suites of public buildings 
and offices which gave the architect an oppor- 
tunity of erecting something which was in the 
highest Sense architecture, which some of the 
om which had to be erected in industriai 
S certainly were not. Architects felt 
somewhat keenly those limitations. “In a 
= like Leeds,” Mr. Barran continued, “ ques- 
“ions of utility must take the first place, and it 
- ao a very difficult thing for an archi- 
“4 Aston any ae which can correctly 
¢ elonging to a high-class of 
architecture, or to claim any amount of beaut 
ehave in Leeds, however, a growin ber 
oenuidings which have eenetaation Seat T 
= pr that in these smoke-begrimed cities, 
mentation oa rather less attention (o the orna- 
to the ‘propo fou aan one more attention 
architectural success than we pee een a 
ie” In conchen an we do at the present 
influence of Ga otine: F een rie 
architecture, and said that h sharper anc 
Party might is eed * e hoped whatever 
Government would keep i, yen dito Rm 
. cep in view that we re- 
quired not only a successful 
nation, but that we cures eee 
@ ‘Mavor ef need a cultivated nation, — 
of Harrogate gave the toast 


of the Society, and remarked that it was 
one of the cldest provincial societies in exist- 
ence, having been founded in 1877. He was 
pleased to see they were also a_prosper- 
ous body, as during the past year their in- 
come exceeded their expenditure by 96/., while 
their membership had increased from 118 in 
Igor to 124 in 1902, and 137 in the present 
year. The President, in responding, said the 
area covered by the Society extended from 
Teesdale in the north to Huddersfield in the 
south, from a considerable distance in the west 
to Flamborough in the east. They had insti- 
tuted a system of education for the Associates 
of their Society, and they had ventured to 
name it a school of architecture. Although at 
present it might exist only in name, they hoped 
in the near future to make it a reality. They 
hoped to make Leeds prominent as_ the 
Metropolis of the North so far as archi- 
tecture was concerned. He regretted that 
the old universities, such as Oxford, 
which owed so much to architecture, offered 
no rewards to the architectural student, but 
he hoped the time was not far distant when a 
degree of architecture would be offered by 
these ancient seats of learning. In the mean- 
time, it had been left to the newer universities, 
such as the Victoria University, to take the first 
step, and he hoped before long that at the 
Yorkshire College they would have a chair of 
architecture. Mr. F. G. Bowman submitted 
“ Our Guests,” and Mr. W. J. Locke (secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects), in 
responding, said that, speaking unofficially, Mr. 
Frampton’s scheme for the rearrangement of 
Victoria-square seemed broad and delightful, 
and all he could say was that whenone had an 
artist so sensitive and yet so broad as Mr. 
Frampton, it was as well to leave oneself 
absolutely in his hands, and rely upon the 
dictates of his genius. The toast was also 
acknowledged by Mr. J. E. Bedford, chairman 
of the Leeds School of Art Committee. 
SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—A 
meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors was held in the Lecture Hall of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society on the 
12th inst., when Mr. Gill Parker, curator of the 
Ruskin Museum, gave a ‘lecture on “ Architec- 
tural Examples of North France and Italy, as 
shown by drawings in the Ruskin Museum.” 
The lecture was illustrated by lanternjslides, 
which had been specially prepared. Mr. 
Parker explained that the many drawings in 
the museum were executed by Mr.’ Ruskin 
and the band of artists who worked under his 
direction on the Continent, for the purpose of 
illustrating the fine work of the Medizeval 
architects, sculptors, and masons. Amongst the 
series of illustrations given were representa- 
tions of cathedrals and other edifices in several 
of the old towns in the north of France, where 
fine examples of the Gothic of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries had been fairly well 
preserved up to the time of the drawings being 
made, including Rouen, Chartres, Amiens, 
Auxerre, Abbeville, and Laon. There were 
also thrown on the screen picturesque draw- 
ings of scenery associated with these places, 
and in Switzerland quaint buildings at Sierre 
and Brieg, in the Vallais. At Bergamo, over 
the frontier, the Church of St. Maria Maggiore 
was an interesting example of the Lombard- 
Romanesque, possessing a curious admixture 
of Veronese, Venetian and Pisan_ charac- 
teristics. Attention was then directed to 
other cities in the north of Italy, where 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, and later styles 
of architecture might be studied. At Venice, 
St. Mark’s Cathedral and an old Byzantine ruin 
were first considered, then the Ducal Palace 
and some of the Renaissance palaces on the 
Grand Canal. Lucca afforded an example of 
the Tuscan style in its Dicomo with arcaded 
facade, richly carved columns and wall veil 
decoration, as did also the church of St. 
Nicholas at Pisa, whilst the beautiful drawing 
by Ruskin of the Spina Chapel in the same 
locality exemplified the elegant Gothic of 
North Italy. Florence was the last city dealt 
with. The Duomo of Arnolfo del Cambio 
with its great cupola by Brunelleschi, and 
Giotto’s Campanile, claimed a large share of 
attention, being followed by illustrations of the 
baptistry, the doors of which were shown 
with some ofthe panels and bronze decora- 
tive work of the jambs and lintels in 
detail. In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Parker stated that Ruskin and his artists had 
shown us in this fine collection of works that 
architectural drawings could be made which 





were not only accurate and in some instances 


included detail carried out to the most delicate 
minutize, from which facts could be gleaned 
concerning the buildings, but which were 
also, artistically considered, fine art produc- 
tions. They were precise, not generalised, yet 
artistic in the highest sense of the word, and 
had a beauty and charm entirely their own. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The Students’ Sketching Club of the Northern 
Architectural Association held a conversazione 
on the 13th inst., at the Church Institute, Hood- 
street, Newcastle. Around the walls of the hall 
were displayed competition and other sketches. 
During the evening Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Sunderland, and President of the Associa- 
tion, presented books and other prizes to those 
who had been successful in the sketching 
competition. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The Associate Section held their fifth ordi- 
nary meeting in the rooms, 117, George-street, 
on Wednesday, February 11, Mr. J. Douglas 
Trail in the chair, when Mr. J. A. Arnot read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Treatment of 
Corner Sites.” In the course of his paper he 
said that in designing a building to occupy a 
corner site the architect often finds himself 
face to face with many difficulties and oppor- 
tunities. The difficulties are associated with 
both plan and elevation. In arranging the 
plan a considerable amount of trouble is some- 
times experienced in obtaining a sufficient 
amount of light to a number of the rooms, &c., 
and also of giving to many apartments pleas- 
ing shapes. The difficulties associafed with 
the elevation are due partly to the necessity 
for a truncation of the angle and partly due to 
the opportunity offered for introducing a 
prominent feature in the design. But the 
architect should consider whether it is necessary 
or desirable to have the angle thus emphasised, 
as it may be more suitable to have a less con- 
spicuous feature, and whether it is neces- 
sary to truncate the angle at all; but in most 
cases it will be found imperative on account of 
traffic, and the desire to display shop goods, to 
cut off a portion of the angle, be it large or 
small. One difficulty was to treat the angle so 
that the lack of basement to the design might 
not be too apparent. This might be done by 
abstaining from giving to the corner a pro- 
nounced vertical appearance—the horizontal 
mouldings might be continued round the 
corner. The lecturer showed slides illustrating 
his remarks, and pointed out that a turret 
roof was a useful finish, in that it concealed 
any awkward intersections of the main roof, 
and, in the case of high buildings and where 
the perspective was sharp, it might be carried 
up and figure prominently on the sky line ; but 
in low buildings, or where the perspective was 
less marked, a more squat effect should be 
aimed at—as a domed roof. These remarks 
applied also to cases where the corbelled turret 
was used, and when this feature was resorted 
to the projection from the wall should not be 
great, as it made the corbelling heavy in 
appearance, and the centre of the turret, 
whether circular or polygonal, should be kept 
well within the angle. On account of the 
necessity for introducing windows which 
would admit a sufficient supply of light, and 
thereby causing a cutting up of the wall space, 
the octagonal turret was preferable to the cir- 
cular, although the latter, with small windows, 
had a bolder effect. The Jecturer proceeded to 
remark about sites occupying prominent posi- 
tions, such as at the end of vistas or in open 
spaces, and the opportunities thus given of in- 
troducing prominent features, such as towers. 
He spoke of the suitability of such sites for 
public buildings and the necessity of doing 
away with as many sharp angles as possible, 
and also that in our large cities picturesque 
treatment was not so desirable as a dignified 
one in main thoroughfares. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AN ALPHABET OF ROMAN CAPITALS, WITH 
OTHER LETTERING. By G. Woolliscroft Rhead. 
(B. T. Batsford. 23. 6d.) 

HOUSING BY VOLUNTARY ENTERPRISE. By 
James Parsons, Barrister-at-Law. (P. S. King & 
Son.) 


—_ 
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Town HALL, BRADING, HANTS.—A new town 
hall has been built at Brading, in the centre of the 
town. It is built of red brick and stucco. The 
hall itself is 55 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, with open 
timber roof, the height at the centre being 20 ft. 
Mr. Newman, of Sandown, was the architect, and, 
Mr. Brading, the builder. 
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INTERIOR OF HOUSE, RICHMOND 
TERRACE, WHITEHALL. 


sea HE late Mr. Penrose, as most of our 

: readers will be aware, did not practise 
extensively as an architect outside of 
his official position as Surveyor to St. 
Paul’s ; but the staircase hall at Nos. 4 and 5 
Richmond-terrace, when the two houses were 
thrown into one, was carried out under his 
direction, and an illustration of it may there- 
fore be of interest at the present moment, 
when we are paying the last honours to a dis- 
tinguished man. 

The uniting of two houses left ample room for 
a spacious hall. The staircase itself is formed 
of polished Hopton Wood stone. The balustrade 
was adapted from an old Viennese Renais- 
sance grille, a large portion of which was 
actually incorporated in the work. The floor 
of the hall is paved with Verona marble. 

The two Cinquecento caryatides which sup- 
port the landing are Rennaissance works 
brought from Italy by the father of the present 
owner of the house. 








A PAVILION IN A PUBLIC GARDEN. 


WE illustrate this week the design by Mr. 
David Smith for “A Pavilion in a Public 
Garden,” for which the Tite Prize was awarded 
this year by the Institute of Architects. The 
design is entirely in accordance with the object 
for which the prize was founded, viz.: the 
study of Italian architecture ; and the subject, 
given by the Council of the Institute, was very 
happily selected for the purpose, as there is no 
class of structure for which the Classic Italian 
style, which blends so happily with garden 
scenery, is better suited. 

The following is the author’s description of 
his intentions in the design :— 

“* The building is designed to give as much 
shelter space as possible, as this seems to be 
the chief requirement of a public pavilion ina 
public garden. A large rectangular hall from 
end to end of the building is therefore pro- 
vided for this purpose. This hall or shelter is 
entered through the open arcade facing the 
garden, and also from a back entrance planned 
between the two lounges on the north side of 
the hall, The hall is paved with marble slabs 
and roofed in with a plaster barrel vault sup- 
ported on steel lattice principals, and covered 
on top with lead. 

Lounges, in which seats are provided, are 
arranged in arcade form along the north side 
of the shelter. At each end of the shelter are 
loggias leading to four sculptured halls. 
Accommodation for sculpture groups is also 
provided in the centre of the shelter on 
pedestals round which seats are arranged. 

An internal bandstand is provided for music 
and entertainment when the people would 
gather inside during showery weather. 

A bar and gentlemen's retiring-room and 
lavatory (cut off by special door and passage), 
with caretaker’s house over, are planned at the 
north-west corner of the building. Similarly 
at the north-east corner are placed the refresh- 
ment-room and ladies’ retiring-room and 
lavatory, over which is placed the kitchen 
premises required for the working. of the 
refreshment-room. 

The shelter is lighted by means of skylights 
placed the entire length of the building in the 
crown of the barrel vault, also by the open 
arcade, clearstory, and other windows. The 
sculpture halls are lighted by clearstory 
windows. 

The building is designed in the late Italian 
Renaissance style. The exterior bandstand is 
arranged, as far as possible, to form part of 
the south elevation of the building. The end 
and north elevations are designed in keeping 
with the south, although the treatment of the 
latter is much simpler. The ends of this 
elevation are designed as two-story buildings 
for caretaker’s house and kitchen premises. 
The building is designed for Portland stone.” 





ARUNDEL CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


THESE schools were built for the managers 
of the Church of England Schools, Arundel, 
Sussex, in 1900, on the site of the old school 
and the master’s house, which were pulled 
down. Accommodation is provided for 111 
boys, 111 girls, and 120 infants, 


The materials used were local bricks fand 
tiles, and Mr. A. Burrell, of Littlehamptoniand 
Arundel, was the builder. 

GERALD C.§HORSLEY. 


{4 
COMPETITIONS. ' 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, HAMMERSMITH.— The 
Public Libraries Committee of Hammersmith 
Borough Council have reported that: “In 
compliance with the Council’s reference, we 
have considered the arrangements to be made 
for the architectural competition for the 
Central Library, and submit the following 
recommendations thereon: (a) That each 
competitor be paid a fee of 25 guineas, pro- 
vided he complies with the conditions of the 
competition to be hereafter arranged. (b) 
That provided the designs submitted conform 
to the requirements of the Council, the asses- 
sor’s decision thereon be accepted.” It was 
also recommended tbat the competition be 
limited to six architects, and that the following 
be invited to compete : Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. J. Henry Richardson, 
Mr. G. Sedger, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, and 
Mr. E. W. Wimperis. In the course of a 
lengthy discussion, objection was made to 
names being received from the assessor, and 
Councillor Colonel Hopkins spoke in favour of 
an open competition. After some amendments 
had been disposed of, the report was carried. 

EXTENSION OF NEWARK INFIRMARY.—At a 
meeting of the Newark Board of Guardians on 
the roth inst. the Report of the Infirmary 
Committee was received on the competitive 
plans for extensions at the Newark Infirmary. 
The committee had consulted Mr. Percy 
Gordon Smith, who, in his report, selected 
the designs and plans of Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
Nottingham. The Committee recommended 
in accordance with this advice. 

YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK, ACCRINGTON.— 
The plans of Mr. Henry Rass, architect and 
surveyor, of Accrington, for the new premises 
of the Yorkshire Penny Bank in that town 
have been accepted. 
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SANITARY PLUMBING. 


On Friday evening last week a lecture on 
“Sanitary Plumbing ” was delivered at King’s 
College, Strand, by Mr. Arthur Young, R.P., 
under the auspices of the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers. The Chair was occupied by 
Professor W. J. Simpson, M.D., Professor of 
Hygiene, King’s College. 

Inthe course of an interesting address Mr. 
Young referred to soil and waste pipes, 
cisterns, services, &c. He said that the first 
point of interest to them was as to the size of a 
soil pipe. That was governed to some extent 
by the number of fittings the pipe had to take. 
There were soil pipes which were only 3 in. 
in diameter, and if there was only one fitting 
on such pipes, that diameter was no doubt large 
enough ; but in the ordinary course of things a 
soil pipe must have a larger diameter. A 
water-closet was often looked upon as a 
general dustbin, and all sorts of things were 
sometimes thrown in to be got rid of as soon 
as possible. That being so, provision had, to 
some extent, to be made to deal with that, and 
soil pipes were in actual practice a little larger 
than 3 in.: a good diameter was 33 in. or 4 in. 
There was a large hotel he knew where the 
soil pipes were 6 in. in diameter, but he 
thought that such a large diameter was un- 
necessary. A 4 in. diameter pipe was a size 
generally used. As to branch soil pipes, they 
should be as short as possible consistent with 
getting the fitting on to an external wall of 
some sort. An important thing about the 
branch pipe was its fall and its junction with 
the main stack. The fall should not be too 
great, anda good fall for a branch soil pipe 
was, perhaps, 6 in. in a 5 ft. length. When the 
fall of a branch soil pipe was greater than that 
it gave an ugly rake and if the branch was a 
long one it left a portion of the discharge 
high and dry, to be flushed away by the next 
flush of water. As to the entry into the main 
stack, an entry should be provided that would 
not reduce the rate of flow and the velocity, 
and the hydraulic rule given was that such a 
bend should be of no less a radius than 
five times the diameter of the pipe. As 
to the materials of which soil pipes were 
made, there were lead, heavy cast-iron, and 
cast-iron which had glazed enamel inside, or 
was protected in some manner either by Dr. 





Angus Smith's solution, by the Bower Barff 





process, or by ferrodore—a paint made with 
an iron base which was very elastic. Soil 
pipes had been made of zinc—though he hoped 
no one used that now—and copper, which he 
was told made excellent work. As a materia] 
for scil pipes, there was no doubt that lead was 
by far the best, for lead did not perish rapidly 
provided the soil pipe was given adequate 
ventilation. Another great advantage in the 
use of lead for soil pipes was that it gave an 
internal smoothness to the bcre, obviatin 

paper or anything of the kind adhering to its 
sides. It was cheap, too, but iron was cheaper, 
though if ircn pipes had glass enamel inside 
and were of good weight the difference as to 
cost between them and lead pipes was very 
slight. Heavy cast-iron was now being used 
very largely, and it wasa very good material for 
work which was to be in an exposed position, or 
where the pipes were liable to be knocked about 
—in factories, schools, or institutions, for in- 
stance. Zinc, fora soil pipe, or for any sanitary 
purpose, was a useless material to use and a 
dangerous one, and the same remarks applied 
to galvanised soil pipes, for certain acids soon 
ate away the galvanising, with the result that 
the iron rusted and the rust collected at the 
bottom of the pipes and caused an obstruction. 
Glass enamelled iron pipes gave very good 
internal surface, and no doubt that was the 
coming process in the case of iron pipes. The 
glass was put on at a high temperature and 
was fused into the pores of the metal. The 
position of the soil pipe should, if possible, be 
external, and if the pipe must be put inside it 
should be protected with casing. There was 
one architect in London who said that the 
ideal way to design a house was to draw out 
the plan and then fix where the sanitary 
fittings were to be, and make the whole plan 
of the house subservient to that position. 
Things were not so bad now as they used to 
be, when any hole and corner was considered 
to be good enough for a water closet. Dealing 
more or less with a country house, if a soil 
pipe was placed externally, the best aspect for 
it was on the north, where it would get no sun. 

However well a lead soil pipe might be fixed, 

and however straight it might be suspended, 

if it was subjected to great variations of 

temperature sooner or later it would suffer and 

lose its straightness. The ideal method of 
connexion between the soil pipe and the drain 

was by means of cast-iron sleeve pieces. 

The lecturer then described a number of 

lantern illustrations, which indicated the 

various methods by which soil pipes were 

fixed to walls, defective joints, soil pipes 

terminating in rain-water heads, traps and 

siphonage, and cisterns. Cisterns should not 

only be accessible but they should be provided 

with a cover. Iron was the material generally 

used for cisterns, whether galvanised, painted, 

or made up of cast-iron plates. Lead-lined 

cisterns were going out of fashion, which was 

a pity from the plumber’s point of view. Slate 

was an excellent material, especially for rain- 

water cisterns, as rain water attacked lead very 

rapidly. 

The Chairman said plumbers’ work was 4 
very important factor-in the healthiness of 
every house. Mr. Young was a product of 
what had been done by the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany. The Plumbers’ Company, ever since 
1886, had been holding local examinations all 
over the country, and registering plumbers so 
as to give them, as it were, a hall-mark of 
qualification. They had done more than this ; 
they had brought the most intelligent men, 
and those who had done best in the examina- 
tions, to London and sent them to Kings 
College to get a further knowledge of physics 
and sanitary matters relating to plumbing, 10 
order that these men might go out and teach 
others the sanitary necessities of plumbing. 
This had been done in a voluntary way, and, 
in his opinion, it was essential that there 
should be some statutory power given by 
which plumbers should be registered, aad he 
believed that a Bill is before Parliament giving 
powers to that end. Registration of the 
plumber would not interfere in any way vA : 
the sanitary inspector ; the sanitary a 
had todo sanitary inspection, but the plum : 
had to do sanitary work. There need be ® 
rivalry between the two, for both were ne 4 to 
The public should be very much indebte . 
the Plumbers’ Company for the persistent pond 
in which they had tried to raise the educa’ se 
of the plumber, and train him for those — | 
which were now so much more complica 
than they used to be. 





A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
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lecturer, who, in reply, said that a great deal 
of what the Plumters’ Company had done was 
due to Mr. Coles, the Secretary of the Com- 


any. 
' A whe of thanks ‘to the Chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


—_—" 
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THE CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


At tthe King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, 
om Monday, the twentieth annual dinner 
of the Clerks of Works’ Association of Great 
Britain was held. Mr. C. R. Harston, F.R.1.B.A., 
presided, and 320 members and guests were 

resent. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, 
Mr. F. Walker proposed “ The Architects and 
Surveyors,” Mr. E, T. Hall and Mr, W. T. 
Farthing responding. 

“The Worshipful Company of Carpenters” 
was proposed by Mr. John Pain, who said it was 
only right that they should give expression ver- 
bally to the feelings of esteem and regard which 
they entertained for the company. It was pro- 
bably known to the majority present that the 
Company had taken the Association under 
their wing, and consequently they felt much 
stronger. Accommodation had _ been pro- 
vided at Carpenters’ Hall for the meetings 
of the Association, and the library had also 
been placed at their disposal. Not only their 
Association, but, he added, the building trade 
in general, owed a great debt of gratitude to 
the Company. The building trade was 
indebted to the Company for the technical 
education which they had given to the students 
in their schools. Great benefits had accrued in 
that way. 

Mr. J. Hutton Freeman (Clerk of the Car- 
penters’ Company) briefly replied, saying that 
the Company owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Association for the help they gave at the 
examinations. It was always pleasant to the 
Company to feel that they had such competent 
men to fall back upon as those who constituted 
the Clerks of Works’ Association. He referred 
to the certificates for clerks of works given by 
the Company, and hoped that more would seek 
to secure them. 

In proposing “The Clerks of Works’ Associa- 
tion,” the Chairman said the present year was 
their twenty-first, and they were practically 
celebrating their majority. Steps were being 
taken for the incorporation of the Association 
as a recognised society, and if they were suc- 
cessful they would be able to extend the in- 
fluence of the organisation far beyond what 
was the case now. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation were the attainment of knowledge and 
the maintenance of the integrity of the building 
trade. In that trade the best men were, in his 
opinion, the clerks of works. ; 

In responding, Mr. James Petrie (President) 
said the Association always tried to do what 
was right for the clerks of works generally. 
Architects did not, as a rule, look upon the 
clerks as practical men, and in that respect 
they made a great mistake. He regretted that 
more clerks of works did not join the Asso- 
ciation, but added that at the present time they 
were stronger than ever. 

Other toasts followed. 

, (The above has been taken from the City 
Press, Owing to an error on the part of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Association, we did not 
receive the usual invitation to the dinner, and 
were consequently not represented. | 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 
Paige the recommendation of the 
ei Committee, it was agreed to lend 
‘ulham Boroagh Council 4,100/. for plant in 
Saernen with dust destructor; Shoreditch 
ca Council 8,500/. for reconstruction of 
oo and Mutton Bridge ; and Lewisham 
. $s Council 1,000/. for alterations and 
a —o- to Manor-house Library, Lee. 
. he Metropolitan Water Board.—The follow- 
penn of the Council were appointed 
" _ ts of the Metropolitan Water Board, 
Hone ~— R. Melvill Beachcroft, John Burns, 
bce 4 es E. A. Cornwall, W. H. Dickin- 
oe Ra : Harris, T. H. W. Idris, Sir John 
Oagall G. wl, Radford, Lord Sandhurst, 


Henry Ward, Lord Welby, Edward White, 
T. McKinnon Wood. 

International Fire Exhibition and Congress. 
—The General Purposes Committee recom- 
mended that the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee be informed that the Council did not 
consider it expedient to take part, officially, in 
the International Fire Exhibition and Congress 
to be held in the summer. The Committee’s 
reasons for this decision were that the exhi- 
bition will not be promoted by any public 
department or Municipal authority, and is, 
moreover, for private gain. The Congress 
will be held from July 6 to 11, and the exhibi- 
tion from May to October. Mr. Beachcroft 
moved, and Dr. Longstaff seconded, to refer 
the recommendation back for further con- 
sideration and report, but, after considerable 
discussion, the amendment was defeated, and 
= Committee’s recommendation was agreed 
oO. 

Working-class Dwellings. —The following 
adjourned report of the Housing of the Work- 
ing-classes Committee was then considered :— 


“Tn July, 1902, our attention was drawn to a site 
on the west side of Brixton Hill, the houses in 
which are at this point set back over 50 ft. from the 
centre of the road. The site, which is about one 
acre in extent, has a frontage of 240 ft. to Brixton- 
hill, with a depth of about r1goft. It is situated 
in the Metropolitan Borough of Lambeth, and 
is, in the housing managet’s opinion, well 
adapted for development by the erection of 
working-class dwellings. Wetherefore entered into 
negotiation with the owners for the purchase of 
the site under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. The price first asked 
was 8,500/, but we have now ascertained that 
the owner is willing to accept 7,000/. We have 
carefully considered the question of the dwellings 
that should be erected on the site, and from plans 
which we have had before us it appears that three 
blocks of five-story dwellings can be built for the 
accommodation of 620 persons in sixty tenements 
of two rooms, fifty tenements of three rooms, and 
ten tenements of four rooms, This accommodation 
gives an average of 513 persons peracre. Weare 
advised that dwellings of this kind are greatly 
needed in the neighbourhood, and that there is there- 
fore every probability that they will let readily. 
From estimates of cost which we have had pre- 
pared, it appears that the price now asked by the 
vendor can be given by the Council, and that dwell- 
ings of the description mentioned can be erected 
without involving any charge upon the county rate. 
Having regard to this and to the fact that the site 
is situated within the county, where sites for 
dwellings are greatly needed but very difficult to 
obtain, we are strongly of opinion that the Council 
should not hesitate to purchase this site. There are 
at present four houses on the site in the occupation 
of yearly tenants, and we propose to proceed at 
once to make terms with them for vacant pos- 
session. The estimate of 7,500/. which we have 
sent forward will, we anticipate, cover the cost of 
any necessary compensation, and also the costs in- 
volved in the purchase of the site. We recommend 
that the estimate of 7,500/. submitted by the Finance 
Committee be approved, that the freehold of the 
site in Brixton Hil], near The Avenue, be acquired 
by the Council under Part III. of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890.” 


Mr. Hubbard moved that the recommenda- 
tion be referred back, and said the approval 
which was alleged to have been given by the 
Borough Council had been misunderstood. 
The Borough Council did support the Council 
in promoting working-class dwellings in the 
district, but they did not approve of this pir- 
ticular site. The site was not one suitable for 
workmen’s dwellings, for it was occupied by 
houses let at gol. and 5ol.a year, and the in- 
habitants strongly objected to having working- 
men dwellings placed between their villas. 
Even the tradespeople thought that Brixton 
would suffer. There were better sites avail- 
able and cheaper sites. 

Mr. Shrubsole seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., pointed out that they were 
already creating cities of the poor, and that 
was not a thing to be encouraged by the 
Council. The diyision of the classes brought 
into life class differences which they would 
like to do away with. 

The amendment was defeated by 54 votes to 
46, and the recommendation was thereupon 
agreed to. 

Advertisements on Tram Cars.—The Council 
resumed consideration of the recommendation 
of the Highways Committee that advertise- 
ments should be allowed on the top boards, 
and on the inside of the ventilators over the 
windows of the new electrical cars to be run 
by the Council. The amendment before the 
Council was for referring the proposal back to 





the committee for further consideration. 


After a long debate, the amendment was put 
and lost, and the recommendation lof the .om- 
mittee agreed to. 


Theatres, &c.—The foliowing 1ecommenda- 
tions of the Theatres and Music-halls Com- 
mittee were agreed to :— 


Extension of stalls refreshment bar at Daly’s 
Theatre (Mr. P. E. Pilditch). 

Extension northward of Daly’s 
P. E. Pilditch). 

Seating arrangements at the public baths, Mare- 
street, Hackney (Mr. N. Scorgie for the Hackney 
Borough Council). 

Exitand gallery, Whitechapel Art Gallery (Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsendq). 


Theatre (Mr. 


Diminution of Volume of Water in the 
Thames and Lea.—The Water Committee 
reported as follows :— 


“It isa matter of common knowledge that the 
volume of water in the Thames and Lea has during 
the past few years considerably diminished. We 
recently instructed the Chief Engineer to report on 
this subject, and to deal in such Report, as far as 
possible, with the question of the drying up of 
springs in connexion with these rivers. The Chief 
Engineer has prepared such a Report, the con- 
clusions being that the causes of the de- 
crease of the flow of water are—(1) diminution 
of annual rainfall; (2) diminution of the per- 
centage of the total raintall which reaches the river ; 
and (3) increase in pumping to supply increase in 
population, &c. For the past twenty years there 
has been a decline in the rainfall over the Thames 
watershed of an annual average of nearly 2} in. 
below the mean rainfall of 28 50 in., as computed 
by the late Mr. Symons for the forty years 1850- 
1889 ; and this diminution has become more accen- 
tuated during the last five years. This decline is 
reflected in the diminished flow of the river as 
gauged at Teddington Weir, the natural flow 
having fallen to an average of 1,110} million 
gallons daily at the intakes for the twenty years, 
compared with 1,350 million gallons over the 
1850-1889 period, showing a loss to the river 
of 2394 million gallons per day. As _ the 
diminisued rainfall of 25 in. equals 105 million 
gallons per day (atur making an allow- 
ance for evaporation, &c., of roughly 70 per cent,), 
and the above diminished flow of 239} million 
gallons shows a difference from this of 1344 million 
gallons daily, it would appear that the condition of 
the river is becoming more acute, inasmuch as more 
rainfall would be required year by year to produce 
the long period average rate of flow; in fact, what 
this means is that the percentage ot total rainfall 
which reaches the river is diminishing as well as 
the total rainfall itself. Against these facts has to 
be put the possibility of a long series of wet 
years, which may bring back the state of affairs 
which existed on the average during the long pericd 
mentioned. These observations apply equally, 
although perhaps with more force, to the Lea 
valley. With reference to auxiliary rivers, wells, 
and streams, the records show almost invariably 
a diminished flow, due, apparently, in many cases 
to increased pumping, ia addition to diminution of 
rainfall, the most teuing instance being the Chadwell 
spring, which dried up in the autumn of 1808, < fter 
giving an unfailing supply of water for over 300 
years. The chalk formatior, the most important 
source of water supply in the South of England, is 
shown to be not an inexhaustible reservoir, as was 
formerly supposed, but is essentially dependent on 
the annual rainfall, and this annual rainfall is not 
at present sufficient to maintain the requisite 
standard of saturation. The fact, as shown by the 
Royal Commission of 1893, that the water level 
of the chalk below London is falling from 12 in. to 
18 in. per annum points to such a conclusion, 
although there are other relative causes tending to 
this result, such as increased pumping, better 
arterial drainage, large populated and covered areas, 
and an increased consumption and diversion of 
water. As regards London, the actual diversion 
represents about 200 million gallons daily in dry 
weather, increasirg to over 400 million gallons in 
times of storm, which is removed from natural 
infiltration into tke soil to an artificial outlet to the 
sea, by way of Barking and Crossness, and the 
various storm overflows. These naturally contri- 
buting causes of depletion are likely to be accen- 
tuated year by year, but the Chief Engineer suggests 
that, as regards increased pumping and abstraction 
from districts little able to bear any further drain 
upon their own resources, a remedy ought to be 
found. The report is accompanied by diagrams 
and maps, and we consider the information so use- 
ful that we have given instructions for a copy of 
the report and of the diagrams and maps to be sent 
to each member of the Council. The total cost will 


be under 50/.” 


The Locomotion Commission.—Without dis- 
cussion, the Council chose a Special Committee 
to conduct the Council's case before the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
means of locomotion and transport in London. 


The Council adjourned soon after seven 





o'clock. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Kenningiton.—An institute building for the Beaufoy 
Charity, on the site of Nos. 65-71 inclusive, and of 
eight houses on the site of Nos. 56-64 inclusive, 
Princes-road, Kennington (Mr. F. A, Powell for 
Mr. J. C. Hatch and Mr. P. Farmer).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of two wood and slate 
pents in front of a house on the north side of 
Brockley Park, Lewisham, westward of Ledbury 
House (Mr. W. Brooker for Mr. A. J. Glock).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Rebuilding of the White Horse 
Hotel, Fleet road, Hampstead, to abut upon Con- 
stantine-road (Mr. A. E. Pridmore for Mr. A. T. 
Davies).—Con<sent. 

Clapham.—An extension of the flank of a house 
on the south-east side of Deauville-road, Clapham, 
to abut upon Rdenhurst-road (Mr. H. Bignold for 
Mr. Bilham).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A one-story bay window in front of 
a proposed house No. 24. Ferncroft-avenue, 
Hampstead (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. G. W. 
Hart).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A house on the north-west side of 
Canonbie-road, Honor Oak, Dulwich, southward 
of The Mount (Mr. R. Mason).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Buildings on the western side 
of Albert-road, Regent's Park, at the corner of High- 
street, on the site of Portland-terrace (Mr. F. M. 
Elgood for Mr. J. A. Michell).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—A stone and iron balcony at 
the first-floor level of No. 39, Bryanston-street, 
St. Marylebone (Mr, E. C. W. Evans for Major 
S, E. Lamb).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—The retention of a one-story build- 
ing, erected in front of Daydawn. Netherhall- 
gardens, South Hampstead (Mr. W. G. Shoebridge 
for Mr. L. Sinclair, M.P.).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.t—A building with a one-story addi- 
tion in front, on the west side of Garratt-lane, 
Wandsworth, to abut also upon Summerley-street 
(Mr. R. A. Hinds for the London and South-Western 
Bank, Ltd.),—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Battersea.—A bakehouse and coal store at the 
rear of No. 49, High-street, Battersea, to abut upon 
Alfred-place (Mr. H. Griffin for Mr. W. Griffin), — 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


Strand.—Buildings upon the site of Nos. 156 and 
158, Regent-street, Nos. 1 tu 13 (odd numbers only) 
inclusive, Beak-street, and Nos. 66 to 70, King- 
street, St. James’s, Westminster (Messrs. Crickmay 
& Sons for Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Woolwich.—Three houses at the south-east end of 
Elm-grove, the Slade, Plumstead (Mr. A, E. Haber- 
shon for Mr. Stevens).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Fulham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of buildings on a site on the north side of 
Dawes-road, Fulham, to abut also upon Hannell- 
road (Mr. C. Botterill for Mr. R. F. Brown).— 
Consent. 

Hampsicad.—A moditication of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of two blocks of stables at the Hampstead 
Borough Council's store yard and depot, Lymington- 
road, Hampstead (Mr. O. E. Winter).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A_ modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relaies to the Proposed 
erection of three stables at the rear of Nos. 383, 
387, and 389, Brockley-road, Lewisham (Messrs 
J. W. Heath & Sons for Messrs. Bromley, Hawkins, 
Mainprice, & Lord).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A dwelling-house on the south side of 
Duncombe Hill, at the junction with Brockley Rise, 
Forest Hill, Lewisham, with an open space at the 
rear (Mr. S. Frampton).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs 
Walton & Lee, sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of a new street for carriage traffic in continua- 
tion of Franciscan-road, Tooting, to lead from 
Cowick-road to Totterdown-street, and the widen- 
ing to 40 ft. of the street on the north-western side 
of the estate (for Messrs. H. de Vaux Brougham, 
A. J. Whalley & A, T. Rickards).—Consent. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 
Kensington, South.—A deviation from the drawings 
approved on July 22, 1902, showing the means of 
escape proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
Section 63 of the Act, 1894, on the sixth and seventh 








stories of Block No. 1, Iverna-court, Wright’s-lane, 
Kensington (Messrs. Metcalf & Greig).—Agreed. 
Westminster.—That Mr. Pawley be intormed that 
the Council will permit the omission of the door- 
ways between the suites E and F on the sixth and 
seventh stories of blocks A, B, C, of St. James’s- 
court, Buckingham Gate, Westminster.—Agreed. 


Sefaration of Building. 
Kensington, South.—A building, to form part of 
the premises of Harrod’s Stores, Brompton-road, 


Kensington (Mr. C. W. Stephens for Harrod’s Stores, 
Limited).— Refused. 
Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Southwark, West.—The construction on the north 
side of Sumner-street, Southwark, of an addition to 
the engine-room on the eastern side of the City of 
London Electric Lighting Co.’s generating station, 
No. 64, Bankside (Mr. F. Bailey).—Consent. 

*.* The recommendation marked + is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 


— 
oT 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co. send us a 
souvenir containing a large number of photo- 
graphic views illustrating various works 
executed in granolithic material, and intended 
to bring before architects and others interested 
in fire-i esisting construction the advantages of 
the system adopted by this company. One 
useful page in this Look gives a complete set 
of drawings of the fire-proof flooring as carried 
out in a large warehouse building in Tooley- 
street, London, and others include details of 
floor arches and slabs of various spans, the safe 
distributed loads being stated in each case. 
On the last page of the volume we find, in the 
sectional drawing of some new manufacturing 
premises at Millwall, some striking particulars 
of a granolithic floor beam 8o ft. long by 18 in. 
deep, by 14 in. wide. This beam is said to be 
the first that has been used to carry a building 
without the aid of steel girders. It is sup- 
ported near the middle by two granolithic 
columns, each I4 in, square, and near the ends 
by two brick piers 3 ft. square, this being the 
sectional area demanded in the case of brick 
by the London County Council regulations. 
The usefulness of the book would be consider- 
ably improved by the addition of an index, and 
we hope to see a labour-saving device of this 
kind in future issues. 

Messrs. C.. & A. Musker, of Liverpool, send 
us a portfolio of forty-two collotype-plates 
illustrating various examples of hydraulic and 
electric machinery made by this firm for dock 
and railway companies, ship-builders, boiler- 
makers, locomotive and_ railway-carriage 
builders, and for use in mining and other 
industries. Some of the views representing 
hydraulic cranes of various designs supplied to 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board are very 
interesting, and others worthy of special 
mention are those showing a series of cranes 
for railway yards and goods depots. Another 
print gives an excellent idea of Musker’s 
hydraulic press for making cencrete flags. 
Electric overhead cranes, electric lift gear and 
generating sets are also illustrated. No 
descriptive matter accompanies this collection 
of plates, which is evidently not intended for 
indiscriminate distribution. 

Mr. Percy Pitman, of Ledbury, sends us a 
price list of his ‘ Hector” water motor, a com- 
pact and well-designed machine, embodying 
the principle of the Pelton wheel. This 
motor is made in sizes ranging from .J, h.-p. to 
I}h.-p. As supplied by the maker it is quite 
self-contained, and can be fixed in place and 
set to work with a minimum amount of trouble. 
The motor is very suitable for the silent 
driving of small machinery of every de- 
scription, and when used for organ blowing it 
is supplied with a silent automatic gear, by the 
aid of which any desired number of strokes 
per mivute can be obtained. 

Messrs, Lockerbie & Wilkinson send us a 
card containing lists and prices of their deco- 
rative heads and pipes in lead and iron, witha 
few small illustrations, All their work of this 
kind is excellent, and they are wise enough to 
go to artists for it, as witness their rainwater 
heads in the Central Hall of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, designed by Mr. C. A. 
Nicholson and Mr. Corlette respectively. 

Messrs. Young & Marten send us a 
catalogue of “requisites for building con- 
struction” which includes, as they claim, and 
apparently with justice, everything that can 
be wanted in carrying out a building, so far as 
practical requirements are concerned, and in 











things wanted which will be very useful to. 
builders. As far as the ornamental work is 
concerned, such as _ wrought ironwork, 
chimney-pieces, and other things into which 
ornament enters, the less said the better. If 
the catalogue is mainly intended for builders 
these may do for them, but they will certainly 
not do for architects, and if the firm wish to 
attract architects by their catalogue they 
would find it worth their while to get such 
things better designed. 

The same remark applies to the catalogue 
sent us by Messrs. R. H. & J. Pearson. The 
iron mantels in their catalogue are in a style 
that no architect of the present day would 
accept fora moment—at least, no architect 
who was an artist, as all architects ought to be. 
The wood mantels are considerably better, or 
some of them—those on p. 41 for instance ;. 
but the more elaborate examples look, in the 
illustrations at least, like very coarse work— 
they may perhaps be better in the reality than 
the illustrations show, especially as it is stated 
that the catalogue has been compiled “ with 
the view of usefulness to the trade, not as an 
exhibition of printing.” The grates are for the 
most part also disfigured by bad and quite 
unnecessary ornament. Compilers of cata- 
logues who wish to introduce ornamental 
work should take the opportunity of visiting the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition and see what kind 
of work in grates and mantels passes for good 
among artists, and get some of these artists to 
design things for them. They would find it 
would pay in the long run. It is the best kind- 
ness to firms trading in building matcrie) 
to point out to them that they cannot recom- 
mend themselves tothe architectural profession 
by issuing illustrations of this kind. Some 
firms have long recognised this, and have 
employed artists to design their chimney-pieces, 
grates, wrought ironwork, &c., and we have: 
no doubt that they are finding the commercial 
advantage of having done so. With regard to 
the practical work, that is another matter, and 
Messrs. Pearson’s catalogue is very good in such 
matters as ranges, in stable fittings of all kinds, 
gutters, pipes, drain apparatus, special articles 
for plumbers (such as ‘economical stocks and 
dies for threading pipes’’), sash lifts and 
handles, locks and bolts, &c. They send also a 
separate smaller catalogue of painters’ brushes 
and other requisites, and priced lists of 
colours. 

The General Electric Co. have sent us 
an illustrated leaflet of Nernst  eléctric 
lamps. They are now ready to supply these 
lamps for use either on direct or alterna- 
ting current circuits, and they ought to be- 
come popular. The initial price of the small 
20-c.p. lamps, including the automatic heater 
that starts the filament, is 5s., but the filaments 
can easily be replaced when burnt out, and so 
the cost for renewals will not be greater than 
for ordinary glow-lamps. The light given out 
by the glowing filament is very pleasant to 
work by, and it is very little affected by fluctua- 
tions of pressure. The average life of a fila- 
ment is 300 or 400 hours, although we have 
had one that ran for over 2,000 hours. It 
is inadvisable, however, to run them for 
over 400 hours, as, like glow-lamps, their 
efficiency diminishes with age. Initially, their 
efficiency is two or three times greater than a 
glow-lamp, and even after 4oo hours their 
efficiency is generally greater than four watts a 
candle. The larger 100-c.p. size ought to be 
very useful for public buildings, restaurants, 
&c.,and also for outdoor use. The filaments 
can be bought separately, and so the cost for 
renewals as well as the meter bill will be 
smaller when they are used. A drawback we 
find with them is that the lamp often takes 
nearly a minute to light up. ; > 

The same company send us their “ progress 
leaflet for January. Amongst the novelties illus- 
trated isa “tandem” switch for 250-volt circuits. 
This switch seems to us tc be very scientifically 
designed ; by breaking the circuit at four points 
the danger of damage to its terminals by the 
lengthy sparks which ensue when a high- 
pressure circuit is broken is reduced to a 
minimum. We have often wondered why 
manufacturers did not make multiple-break 
switches, and we welcome this attempt to 
utilise the results of recent experimental a 
searches. Amongst other accessories describe 
and illustrated are switches and fuses for tram- 
way work, and ignition coils for bag 
and heavy motor-cars. The “Stanley” high- 
grade bell ought to prove useful to those 








amateur electricians who keep the electric 


this sense the book forms a compendium of , bells of a household in working order. The 
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electro-magnet has both a high-resistance and 


a low-resistance winding ; as these can be used 
singly or connected in series or parallel, it 
ought to be always possible to get the bell to 
ring, whatever size of wire has been chosen in 
wiring the house. They also send us some 
sheets of illustrations of ornamental decorative 
lamps for electric lighting, not included in 
their current list. ; 

“Veritys Ltd.” send us a sheet of illus- 
trations and descriptions of their patent electric 
radiators, which form a very neat and effective 
method of supplying heat by radiation. To 
quote from the description :—‘‘ These stoves 
are made with ornamental frames of iron, 
brass, or copper, and are provided with re- 
fectors of a special shape. The lamps are 
made of ground glass in an elongated form, 
with straight filaments that lie parallel with 
the reflectors, and thereby utilise the greatest 
possible amount of reflective surface. The 
reflectors, in addition to being formed of 
such a shape that the light and heat is mul- 
tiplied by being mirrored several times, are 
heavily plated with silver, as it is well known 
that silver forms the best reflector for radiating 
both light and heat. A special feature of these 
stoves is the provision of a heating-chamber 
above the lamps. This chamber serves to pre- 
vent the heat rising above the stove, where it 
is not required ; it also receives the warmed 
air that is drawn up behind the reflector, and 
throws it forward into the room, mingling 
with the direct heat rays reflected off the 
polished metal. ... The employment of a 
sheet of metal, fixed at some distance behind 
the reflector, insures the stove keeping cool at 
the back, so that it can be safely placed against 
a wall, or in front of a piece of furniture or 
any delicate fabric, without fear of scorching. 
Each stove is provided with two switches, so 
that the stove can be used at full power, or at 
half power if only a moderate heat is required.” 
The only objection we have is to the word 
“ornamental,” and to what is intended by it. 
If the stoves were less “ornamental” they 
would be more satisfactomy—to artists and 
architects at all events. 

The Electric Fittings Co. send us a beauti- 
fully got-up catalogue of their electric light 
fittings ; which are in good taste though they 
hardly betray the hand of the artist, nor in- 
deed is any designer mentioned. No doubt, as 
they say in the preface, all their fittings ‘‘are 
constructed in the best possible manner, and 
the finish is of the highest class ;” but if they 
had gone to one or two known artists in metal- 
work they might have produced works of art; 
whereas those shown, though good as far as 
_ go, are rather works of manufacture than 
of art. 

Messrs. Moffats, Ltd. of Charterhouse- 
square, E.C., have sent us a descriptive cata- 
logue of their Lucas lamps, Rather more 
than a year has elapsed since this high power 
incandescent gas lamp was placed upon the 
English market, and noticed by us as an 
exhibit at the Crystal Palace Gas Exhibition. 
During last year the lamp was given a trial in 
a large number of British towns, and has now 
taken the foremost place among gas lamps for 
Streets, factories and shops. Instead of 
increasing the efficiency of the gas by utilising 
an auxiliary apparatus to compress the gas 
under a pressure of Io inches or 12 inches 
before allowing it to issue from the burner, as 
in high-pressure systems, a forced air-draught 
is obtained by connecting the burner to an 
unusually long chimney, the glass bulb which 
Surrounds the mantle being almost hermeti- 
cally united at its upper end to the chimney 
and at its lower end to the burner. It is 
claimed that with a consumption of 174 cubic 
feet of gas per hour the lamp emits a 700 
candle-power light. We are not in a position 
to certify to the accuracy of this statement, but 
we have seen the Lucas lamp in use in many 
places in London and the Midlands, and con- 
sider it the most formidable rival to the electric 
arc light yet devised. 

The Limmer Asphalte Paving Co. send a 
small Pamphlet calling attention to the useful- 
hess of their material for flat roofs, It can be 
= either upon solid concrete or on flat con- 
— of wood joists and boards, but in the 
ae their specially prepared felt or 
aye is fixed to the boards and the asphalt 
compen it. It is added that the fire insurance 

' Panies specify mineral rock asphalte as one 
oe a materials desirable for roofs. 
jis ~tecthy James Smith & Co. (Barnsley) send 
mo aes catalogue of vitrified facing bricks, 

ulded bricks, &c., and also samples of 


two facing bricks and a red stab’e paving 
brick; all seem to be of hard and good 
quality. The catalogue includes a number of 
moulded bricks, channels, copings, &c. 





Hooks. 
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Stereotomy. 
and ilowarpD C. Ives, C.E. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 1902, 

=a TRICTLY speaking, the term “ste- 
"| reotomy” covers the cutting or shap- 
ws} ing of all solids, but its application is 
sometimes limited to the art of shaping stone 
for use in masonry work. 

Chapter I. of the treatise before us, is chiefly 
occupied with definitions of familiar character 
and may be passed over without comment. In 
Chapter II., the authors define stereotomy as 
consisting of cutting stones from the rough 
blocks so that when fitted together they wiil 
forma predetermined whole. It is evident, 
therefore, that the treatise deals with work 
that largely falls to the lot of the mason, but 
the authors present the subject in such a 
manner that the designer may be enabled to 
prepare cutting plans for the whole of the stone- 
work required, or to verify the plans submitted 
by the contractor. Asa general rule, drawings 
prepared for masonry structures exhibit one 
of the following characteristics—(1I) they may 
show the figured dimensions of each stone ; 
(2) they may merely give the outline and 
dimensions of the finished structure; or (3) 
they may give the general dimensions of the 
structure and the figured dimensions of 
special stones. In all ordinary cases it is wise 
to avoid arbitrary dimensions, or considerable 
unnecessary cost may be entailed owing to 
wasted material and labour. Reasonable lati- 
tude given to the mason clearly tends to reduce 
cost by permitting the economical use of stones 
varying little from the sizes in which they are 
produced atthe quarry. But, admitting this, 
it is still desirable that the architect or engineer 
should acquire familiarity with all details of 
his work, so that he may be able to determine 
precise dimensions, or to check those proposed 
by the contractor when thought necessary. 

A considerable part of Chapter II. is devoted 
to instructions for preparing the “directing 
instruments” used for cutting the blocks, and 
for the application of these instruments so as 
to obtain the best results. The student is also 
advised to practise the cutting of stone shapes 
from blocks of plaster so that he may acquire 
familiarity with the various operations neces- 
sary. Hence it will be seen that the authors 
approach the subject from a thoroughly prac- 
tical standpoint. Chapter III. is devoted to the 
detailed consideration of methods to be followed 
in connexion with ‘ Plane-sided Structures.” 
The chapter consists entirely of examples, 
illustrated by folding plates, and the student is 
duly instructed in methods of finding the pro- 
jections, of obtaining the directing instruments, 
and of cutting the stones required. A very 
interesting example is the Worcester City Hall, 
all the face-stones in this building being di- 
mension stones, each marked for identification 
in accordance with a key plan reproduced in 
Plate IV. Another plate represents a good 
example of church masonry in broken ashlar, 
each stone of the entire church being a dimen- 
sion stone. The drawings illustrating this 
chapter are most useful, and form an excellent 
index to the arrangement and dimensions of 
stones for buildings of the kind shown. 

In the succeeding chapter “ Structures con- 
taining Developable Surfaces” receive atten- 
tion. This part of the subject is a little more 
complicated, as the shapes and dimensions of 
stones composing curved or warped surfaces 
must be very carefully worked out. Among 
the examples taken are such as arches, ovals, 
cylindrical arches in circular walls, cloistered 
and descending arches, arch culverts, and arch 
bridges. Methods are developed in this 
chapter for finding the projections, develop- 
ments, shapes, and sizes of the stones, and by 
the aid of the accompanying plates it should be 
easy for the student to follow the reasoning 
and processes involved. In some cases the 
necessary calculations are comparatively 
simple, but in others time would probably be 
saved by adopting the graphic method. The 
chapters already mentioned furnish particulars 
of ordinary masonry work, but for those 
wishing to pursue the subject further chapters 








——_—— 


the oblique arch, the recessed Marseilles gate, 
and the hemispherical dome. The diction of 
the work is clear throughout, and the treatise 
should prove itself to be particularly service- 
able, not only because the subject has hitherto 
been ignored in ordinary text-books, but also 
because it will inevitably lead students - of 
masonry construction to inquire more closely 


t into the practical details of the science. 





Obstruction to Light. By HENRY BRIDGES 
MOLESWORTH, M.Inst.C.E. London: E, & 
F,N. Spon. 1902. 

THE settlement of questions affecting ancient 
lights usually occasions a certain amount of 
controversy on the part of experts, and the 
object of the author is to explain a graphic 
method for the easy solution of such problems 
as most frequently arise. Hitherto the only 
method in ordinary use for ascertaining the 
extent to which light is prevented from reach- 
ing one building by the interposition of another 
building has been to visit the premises at 
different periods and to take notes of the con- 
ditions observed. This method is both incon- 
venient and unscientific, for, as the author 
points out, the position of the sun varies 
according to the season of the year, and to 
obtain all the essential data it would be neces- 
sary to take observations at intervals over a 
period of six months. Further, the precise 
obstruction that would be caused to an existing 
building, by the erection of proposed premises 
in the immediate vicinity, can only be pre- 
dicted by the aid of abstruse and wearisome 
calculations. 

An advantage possessed by the graphic 
method devised by Mr. Molesworth is that all 
the necessary information can be obtained in a 
very simple manner, and in a very short time. 
For the purpose of dealing with direct sun- 
light, the author uses two diagrams, of which 
A is a planisphere showing the circles of 
bearing and parallels of altitude, the exterior © 
circle representing the meridian, a horizontal 
line the horizon, and a vertical line through 
the centre the prime vertical, while latitudes 
are shown on one lower quadrant. The second 
diagram, B, isa tracing which represents the 
equator and the portion of the heavens inside 
the tropics, and comprises the path of the sun 
during the year. Dotted lines represent the 
path of the sun at intervals of 5 deg. of declina- 
tion, and curved lines represent time at inter- 
vals of ten minutes. When using the diagrams, 
the tracing B is placed upon the diagram A 
with one end of the equator line over the 
latitude. Then the path of the sun at any date 
can be seen by inspection ; the time and bear- 
ing of rising and setting, and the altitude and 
bearing at any time can be ascertained ; and 
the duration of twilight can be determined. 
For the purpose of applying such information 
in a practical manner, essential parts of the 
obstructed and obstructing buildings are suit- 
ably plotted on a piece of tracing paper pinned 
over diagram A ; the tracing B is then adjusted 
above the tracing paper, and the information 
required can be read off. The author gives 
approximate tables of the sun’s declination, 
and of the equation of time for the correct 
interpretation of results. A somewhat similar 
method is described in the same book for 
estimating the percentage of diffused lignt 
intercepted by any building from windows and 
skylights. Briefly described, the above is the 
new method proposed by Mr. Molesworth. It 
may seem at first sight to be somewhat com- 
plicated, but a very short study should enable 
any architect or surveyor to grasp all essential 
points. The two diagrams first mentioned 
accompany the work in sheet form, so that 
they may be convenient for use on a drawing- 
board. 





The Prize Essay on the Erection of a Sanato- 
rium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis in 
England. By ARTHUR LATHAM, M.A., 
M.D., Assistant Physician at St. George’s 
Hospital, &c., in association with A. WIL- 
LIAM WEsT, Architect. London : Bailliére, 
Tindall, & Cox. 1903. 

IN response to the advertisement issued in 

January, 1902, by his Majesty’s Advisory Com- 

mittee, 180 essays on the erection of a sanato- 

rium for consumptives were received, and the 
book now under notice contains the essay to 
which the first prize of 500/. was awarded. 

The names of the judges are a sufficient 

guarantee that the prize essay is, from the 

medical point of view, a satisfactory piece of 
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architectural portion is equally good. The 
administration block shown in figs. 8 and 
9 has a number of dark corridors; in 
the middle of the main corridor on 
the ground floor there is a length of 
nearly 70 ft. without window, and from the 
middle of this another corridor is led at right 
angles, the first window being 40 ft. from the 
main corridor ; on the same floor, there are 
two other corridors, each 35 ft. long, with- 
out any windows whatever. In figs. 15, 16 
and 17, acourtyard 48 ft. square is shown in 
the middle of a three-storied building. The 
plans possess many good features, but are not 
of the quality which a competition of this kind 
might have been expected to produce. The 
book as a whole is, however, a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of this subject, and 
will be indispensable to architects engaged in 
designing sanatoria for consumptives. It con- 
tains, in addition to the essay itself, twenty 
appendices, most of which are tabulated 
statements of the details of design, construc- 
tion, and management of existing sanatoria. 
The nineteenth appendix deals with sanitation, 
and is a perfunctory piece of work ; surely the 
description of the water-closets as was/-out is a 
mistake for wash-down. 





The Abbey and Town cf Mont St. Michel. By 
H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. London : George 
Bell & Sons. 1902. 

AMONG the many fine architectural groups on 

the Continent a unique place must be given to 

the magnificent group of buildings that crown 
the island known as Mont St. Michel, standing 

*near the Normandy coast a few miles from 

Avranches. The building, not only a growth 

of many centuries, but from the limitations of 

its site very complicated in its planning, is not 
an easy one to describe clearly. The author 
has succeeded, with the aid of three plans and 

a fine series of photographic illustrations, in 

giving as clear a description as possible of this 

most interesting place. It is to be wished 
that the three plans given at the end of the 
book could have been to a uniform scale—all 
three differ slightly—as it would have facili- 
tated reference to the positions of the rooms, 
one over the other, in such a building as the 

Merveille. 

From the strictly architectural point of view, 
the chief interest is in the planning of the 
numerous buildings on the summit and round 
the precipitous sides of the hill, and the clever 
way in which, wy oe the great church in the 
centre and at the higher level, every possible 
advantage has been taken of the slightest 
irregularity in the site to build large or small 
buildings, and to connect them with staircases 
and passages one with the other. A good deal 
of “restoration” has been already dore, the 
most prominent work being the rebuilding of 
the central tower, finished with a not alto- 
gether happily designedroof. But there is so 
much of interest—the early nave and transepts, 
the later Flamboyant work of the presbytery, 
the magnificent series of vaulted rooms in the 
three stages of the Merveille, amd, in strange 
contrast, the grim and terrible prisons and 
cellarage near the west end of the church—and 
the building has undergone so many vicissi- 
tudes, that it is fortunate, even if all the modern 
work is not in the best taste, that the buildings 
have been preserved from ruin. Much of the 
Medizeval work has collapsed from time to 
time, through defective building and insufficient 
foundations. We may, however, express a 
hope that the hideous tiles on the roof of the 
cloister may, at no distant date, be removed ; 
their utter unsuitability to their surroundings 
is only too plainly evident in the view given, 
Pp. 74. 

From its lofty position a good view of the 
exterior of the flamboyant work of the pres- 
dytery is difficult to obtain, but its general 
effect is well shown in a series of general 
views of the Mount, and interesting photos of 
the interior of the apse are given, and one on 
Pp. 42, a particularly charming group of 
flying buttresses and pinnacles. A chapter has 
been devoted to the buildings of the Merveille, 
and each of its vaulted rooms is well illustrated 
—the Salle des Hotes,{facing p. 71, is particu- 
larly good, and an equally good idea is given 
of the gloom of the crypts and prisons in the 
illustrations to the chapter on the substructures. 
Altogether this work is one of the best of this 
interesting series, and the author has given in 
a comparatively small space a valuable account 
of a particularly complicated building. 
Chapters are added on the ramparts and the 





town, and a list of Abbots is given, showing 
the dates of the erection of the several 
buildings. In addition to the three plans of 
the monastery, a fourth is added, showing the 
general planning of the fortifications and town. 
The intending visitor should read Mr. Massé’s 
work before going to the Mount, and it will 
form an interesting souvenir afterwards. 





The Cathedral Church of Notre Dame, Paris. 
By CHARLES HiA1T. London : George Bell 
& Sons. 1902. 


Tuis, like the foregoing, is one of the latest 
additions to the series of continental churches, 
and is a well-illustrated account of the well- 
known metropolitan church of Paris. Its fine 
west front, apse, and transept fronts are well 
given in photographs (by Ed. Hautecceur), and 
a good general interior view facing p. 55. 
The lack of interest in the interior is chiefly 
accounted for by the absence of medizval 
monuments and the destruction of the rood 
loft at the entrance to the choir. The general 
effect, too, of the architecture is somewhat 
hard and mechanical, and the grand effect of 
subdued light formerly given by the windows 
has been almost entirely ruined by the loss of 
the old stained glass. Notre Dame will, how- 
ever, always take a high place among the 
cathedrals of France, and the book under 
notice makes a capital guide to all its points of 
interest. 





The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon, 
By HAROLD BAKER. London : George Bell 
& Sons. 1902. 

Tuis is the latest addition to the series—uni- 
form in size and character with the Cathedral 
series—dealing with churches chiefly monastic 
or collegiate. We have already noticed excel- 
lent books on Tewkesbury, Wimborne, Bath, 
Westminster, and others. Stratford-on-Avon 
is so well-known and has been so often illus- 
trated that it is not surprising that nothing very 
novel is included in this book ; but the illustra- 
tions, from photographs by the author, of the 
fine church so picturesquely situated by the 
river side, with its porch, chancel monuments, 
and Clopton Chapel, are excellent ; also those 
of Shakespeare’s house, the Guild Chapel, and 
the remains of the family mansion of the Clop- 
tons. A description of the neighbouring house 
at Charlecote is also given. 





Authorised Guide to St. Paul’s Cathedral. By 
LEWIS GILBERTSON, M.A. London: Chiswick 
Press, 1992. 


THis guide is very well done and does not 
attempt too much. A concise history of the 
circumstances attending the production of 
the design for the present Cathedral is given ; 
and the structure of the dome is correctly 
described and illustrated by a good sectional 
drawing. A plan and description of Old 
St. Paul’s are given, with the deviation of line 
of the present building from the axis of the old 
one ; there is however no illustration giving 
the exterior appearance of the old Cathedral, 
which might have been of interest to some 
visitors. Large plans of the church and crypt 
of the present building are given, and the 
various decorations, and alterations in interior 
arrangement, are described. The author 
(perhaps rightly) avoids expressing any opinion 
on any of these alterations ; he contents him- 
self with a brief statement of the facts. The 
only important omission we noted is in regard 
to the exterior sculpture; the tympanum 
sculpture is mentioned and the subject given, 
but not the subjects of the separate statues on 
the attic. 





Laxton’s Price-Book for Architects, Builders, 
Engineers, and Contractors, London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1903. 4s. 

THE eighty-sixth annual issue of this Price- 

book quite sustains its reputation. So far as 

price-books can represent a normal and 
average standard, variations from which under 
speciai circumstances must always be expected 
and allowed for, no book of the kind can well 
be fuller in information or better arranged. 

The chapter on electrical lighting, heating, 

and power has been specially revised by 

a well-known electrical engineer. The 

London Building Act and other important 

Acts bearing on building operations are ap- 

pended as usual, as also the Institute of 

Architects’ form of building contract and their 

scale of professional charges. Important 


decisions under the London Building Act in 
the Superior Courts and the Tribunal of Appeal 
are stated in detail, and “Heads of Cases” 
brought before. the police-courts under the same 
Act are also given. No pains seem to have 
been spared to render the work as complete 
as possible. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


A REPRESENTATIVE gathering of the electors: 
of Aldersgate Ward met on the 11th inst., under 
the presidency of Alderman Sir Joseph Renals, 
at the Young Men's Christian Association, Alders- 
gate-street, for the purpose of protesting against 
the County Council’s London Building Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1903, which has formed the subject 
of discussion at several Ward meetings in the 
City. Sir Joseph Renals said there could be no 
doubt that the Bill was the outcome of the Queen 
Victoria-street fire; but in his opinion there could 
be no necessity for imposing conditions which, 
would work most injuriously among owners and 
occupiers all over the City. He believed, on the 
other hand, that a measure could be drafted which 
would still further reduce the risk to human 
life in case of fire. During the last twenty-five 
years the loss of lives by fire in the City had been 
astonishingly small. The fires had not broken out 
in ordinary warehouses, offices, and shops, but in 
some Outside business in which chemicals were 
used. Mr. E. Chant observed that, if the Bill was. 
made law, it would render many warehouses. 
absolutely useless. He described it as an iniquitous 
Bill,as many of its clauses would make valuabie 
property in London worthless. Mr. T. H. Ellis 
expressed himself in favour of a conference with 
the authorities at Spring Gardens. He objected to 
the machinery of the Act being in the hands of the 
County Council, so far as the City was concerned. 
Mr. Tubbs condemned the Bill as a piece of panic 
legislation, and complained that the City Corpora- 
tion had been apathetic in the past in not opposing 
a previous Building Act. The County Council, he 
said, should have no power whatever within the 
City, and he believed that, if the Corporation had 
been up-to-date, it might now have been the 
authority over the Fire Brigade in the City. After 
some further discussion, the following motion 
was unanimously adopted :—‘“ That this meeting of 
owners and occupiers in the Ward of Aldersgate, 
having heard and discussed the provisions of the 
propused new London Building Acts Amendment 
Act, consider its requirements so unwarrantably 
and unnecessarily severe that they have no hesita- 
tion in forwarding this resolution to the Corpora- 
tion inviting them strenuously to oppose the passing 
of the Bill in its present objectionable form. They 
do this with the firm belief that all properties and 
persons may be made equally safe and secure from 
fire without imposing alterations in the existing 
Acts, which would prove so costly and burdensome 
to all owners and occupiers. They further wish to 
record an indignant protest against the absence of 
any tribunal of appeal. This meeting respectfully 
suggests that the Lord Mayor be invited to call a 
mass meeting at the Guildhall to enable the citizens 
generally to express their views on the subject.’— 
A meeting of the inhabitants and ratepayers of the 
Ward of Cheap was held on the 13th inst. at 
Gresham College, Gresham-street, to consider the 
provisions of the proposed Bill. Mr. Alderman 
Smallman presided. The chairman explained that 
the Bill was promoted by the London County 
Council, and dealt with matters of such import- 
ance as to make it desirable, in the opinion of 
the members of the ward, that the inhabitants 
and ratepayers should be called together to 
discuss it. They were all agreed that ade- 
quate measures should be taken to provide 
for the safety of those employed in City build- 
ings in case of an outbreak of fire. The question 
arose, however, whether the proposals of the BiN 
were the best in the circumstances. The ward 
representatives unanimously approved of the City 
Corporation being made the authority for enforcing 
any ifresh regulations. Mr. C. A. Lang proposed, 
and Mr. W. F. Noakes seconded, the following 
resolution :— That this meeting of the inhabitants 
and ratepayers of Cheap, while being keenly alive 
to the necessity of adequately providing for safety 
of life in the case of fire, is of opinion that, in 
reference to the City of London, the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill is arbitrary, im- 
practicable, and will occasion serious loss of 
business to the citizens, and that it ought 
to be opposed.” In the course of a discussion 
which followed, Mr. E. Woodthorpe said that 
there was no part of London in which the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Bill was required more 
than some districts in the City. The employment of 
girls and young women in the upper portions of 
buildings had. increased enormously of late years. 
The resolution was carried. Oa the motion of Mr. 
E. J. Trustram, seconded by Mr. Leopold Farmer, 4 
resolution was passed in favour of the Corporation 
being appointed the authority for carrying out any 
further powers which may be authorised by Parlia- 
ment in reference to buildings in the City. It was 
decided to forward copies of the resolutions to 
the Lord Mayor, and to request him to call a 





public mceting of the citizens to consider the Bill.— 
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the purpose of considering the Bill t 
urpose of considering the Bill a meeting 
je" he inhabitants of the Cordwainer Ward of the 
City was held in the Vestry-room of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, on the 16th inst. Alderman 
Vaughan Morgan presided. Inthe course of the 
discussion many reasons were assigned why the 
measure should be strongly opposed by the citizens, 
while its promoters were subjected to a most severe 
criticism. The Council, said Mr. George Edwards, 
had themselves neglected to take even the most 
elementary precautions against fire. The recon- 
struction of Old buildings of over 20 ft. in 


height and 800 ft. super in area might prove 
beneficial to architects and builders, but it 
would mean ruin to many of the owners. 


Mr Bennett, C.C., expressed the opinion that 
the proposed regulations were entirely unneces- 
sary, and Mr. Henry Byrne-Jones held that the 
Bill had been put forward more or less as a bogey. 
Resolutions were passed condemning the Bill as 
“indefinite, tyrannical, and unworkable,” and _ ex- 
pressing the opinion that before any new legisla- 
tion was attempted there should be a conference 
between the various municipalities interested, and 
any regulations applying to the City proper should 
be under the control of the City Corporation. It 
was also resolved that the Lord Mayor be asked to 
convene a meeting of the members of the various 
wards to jointly consider the proposals of the Bill. 
—A special committee of the Paddington Borough 
Council presented to the Council on Tuesday a re- 
port on the subject of the proposed amendments 
of the Act. The vital question, in the opinion of 
the committee, is the appointment of the District 
Surveyors, whose duties the Bill promoted by the 
County Council seeks to enlarge. The committee 
submit that the metropolitan, City, and borough 
councils should appoint the District Surveyors, and 
that as those councils are responsible for the 
sanitary supervision of every house in their 
respective districts, they should specially have the 
control over construction as well. The committee 
maintain that a system under which one authority 
approves the drains and another the bricks and 
timbers is “a bad one in principle, and not con- 
ducive to economy, public policy, or convenience.’ 
Further, it is pointed out (1) that there is no 
reason why the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
should be denied functions possessed by pro- 
vincial municipalities ; (2) that the London County 
Council, with whom the appointment and 
limited control of District Surveyors now rests, 
might still frame rules for the general guidance of 
those officials and continue in touch with them by— 
asin the case of local medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors—paying half their salaries. The 
town clerk of Paddington (Mr. A. W. J. Russell) 
was instructed by his Council to write to the other 
metropolitan councils asking if they were agreeable 
to appoint delegates to attend a conference to 
consider the subject of the proposed transfer of 
powers under the London Building Act as indicated. 
If a majority prove favourable a conference will be 
held at the Paddington Town Hall, 
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TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE: 
QUESTION OF A NEW ROAD, 


_ THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Friday last week to hear an appeal by Mr. A. 
Cameron Corbett, M.P., against the decision of the 
London County Council declining to sanction under 
Section 19 of the Act the ccustruction of a new road 
on the west side of Torridon-road, Hither Green, 
Lewisham. ‘The members present were Messrs. 
; ©. Pantoll (Chairman), A. A. Hudson, and E. A. 
runing. 

The appellant wasrepresented by Mr. Cunnin gham 
Glen (barrister, instructed by Messrs. West, King, 
& Adams), and the respondents by Mr. D. Palmer 
Andrews, Solicitor to the London County Council. 
Rewi Cunningham Glen, in opening the case for 
the appellant, said that Mr. Cameron Corbett was 
= Owner of a large estate called the St. Germans 
‘state, which he was laying out. He desired to 
construct a new road on the west side of Torridon- 
Toad, to run west as far as another new road 
called Muirkirk-road, which it would join at 
right angles. A short distance along Muirkirk- 
toad, which ran north and south, was an exist- 
— called Sandhurst-road, and this would 
a outlet from the new road in question 
ae romley - road, a main thoroughfare. Why 
path ounty Council had refused their sanction, he 
tnt not conceive, especially in view of the fact 
pos Ping October, 1901, that Tribunal allowed an 
wea q _— appeal in respect of a parallel road 
erg taidwood-road, which adjoins. Messrs. 
their’ . ing, & Adams wrote the Council, calling 
pond Pte to that fact, and asking them their 
the a or rejecting their sanction. To that letter 
“The at solicitor replied on February ro :— 
fis my ding Act Committee is fully aware of the 
pont = previous appeal to the Tribunal of 
a ¥ the Council still adheres to the view 
ap vi in the Order refusing the application that 
maa ns - streets as proposed to be laid out will 
the ae ree the time of forming or laying out 
pred ng afford direct communication between two 
a a and laid out for carriage traffic. I 

er to add that your client is well aware 








that the Council hold the view, and have in the past 
held the view, that it is desirable in the public 
interest that the streets being laid out on the 
St. Germans Estate should not be so designed as to 
form no through means of communication to the 
Bromley-road. In designing the extension now 
proposed of Dowanhill-road, which is a central 
street, this view is not recognised, as no provision is 
made for extending the road in the direction of 
Bromley-road.” He contended that the outlet 
afforded by Muirkirk-road and Sandhurst, although 
they formed an angle, did make through communi- 
cation to the Bromley-road. 

Mr. Robert Stewart, the appellant’s agent, in 
reply to Mr. Andrews, said he was not willing to 
leave a 50-ft. opening at the end of the new road so 
as to form a direct communication with a new road 
to be made on the adjoining estate (Mr. Foster's), 
which lay between Muirkirk-road and the Bromley- 
road and south of Sandhurst-road. Mr. Foster 
might never make that road, and then the appellant 
would be prevented from building on the land. He 
had endeavoured to come to terms with Mr. Foster 
to construct a road so as to carry the new one in 
question straight through to the Bromley-road, but 
he had not succeeded. Such a straight road would 
benefit the St. Germans Estate. Between Muir- 
kirk-road and the Foster estate boundary was a 
brickfield which the appellant had leased for six 
years from September last, so that the road could 
not be constructed as suggested. 

Mr. Andrews: This new road is a 40-ft. road, and 
Mr. Foster’s are all 50 ft. That is the bone of 
contention. 

Mr. Andrews said that a great point had been 
made about the Braidwood-road appeal, but this 
was distinguished from that. The Council had 
adopted a consistent attitude in this matter, and 
they should be supp»rted with the view to getting 
the two estates as far as reasonable to come together 
and make some arrangements so that they should 
not each be laid out without any kind of reference 
to the convenience of the public. Dowanhill-road, 
of which the new road was to be a continuation, 
was a road which evidently Mr. Cameron Corbett 
contemplated would be a central street through his 
estate, and it was comnon knowledge that the 
owner of the Foster estate contemplated that 
Dowanhill-road would eventually have to go 
through into Bromley-road. The plans prepared 
by the Foster estate provided for a road to meet 
Dowanhill-road, and carry that through into the 
Bromley-road, and it would be an unreasonable 
and impolitic thing to allow the appellant to so 
build as to make it impossible for Mr. Foster to 
carry his road into Dowanhill-road without buying 
out property. If he did not do that the Council, 
when he applied, would have to refuse him sanction 
to construct the road because it would be a cul-de- 
sac, as there would be no through communication. 
Therefore, the Council suggested that the appellant 
should leave a space of 50 ft. unbuilt on in con- 
tinuation westward of the new road, so as to join 
up to the road on the Foster estate. This could 
not be constructed for eight years, and by then the 
brickfield lease would have run out. 

The Chairman: Mr. Corbett would, it appears, 
be pleased if the new road could run through the 
Foster estate. Therefore, the whole matter must 
depend upon the Foster estate. 

Mr. Andrews suggested that as the two estates 
could not come to terms because one wanted a 4o ft 
road and the other a soft, the Tribunal should 
refuse its consent to either road until the owners 
came to an agreement. 

Mr. Cunningham Glen observed that the Council 
were not at all desirous of assisting them with the 
adjoining owner. The Council could have imposed 
the condition Mr. Andrews now asked the Tribunal 
to impose, and thus have saved an expensive 
appeal. 

After some discussion the following result was 
arrived at, and put into writing by the Court :— 
““We allow the appeal, the appellant by consent 
undertaking not to permanently build over or pre- 
vent the continuation of Dowanhill-road up to the 
boundary of the Foster Estate at a point approxi- 
mately as indicated on the plan hereto annexed 
before September 29, 1908. The undertaking to be 
in such form (if not agreed between the parties) as 
shall be settled by us.” 

The Council were ordered to pay 25 guineas 
costs. 


—_—" 
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DIRECTORY OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. — 
Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses 
for 1903 (167, Fleet-streét, E.C) has been brought 
well up to date. The work is published annually, 
with three quarterly editions, and the lists of 
registered addresses are supplied by authority of 
the Postmaster General. Tae following are the 
chief sections of the work: Alphabetical list of 
firms (particulars are given of title, profession, 
postal address, telegraphic code used, telephone 
number, and registered telegraphic address) ; alpha- 
betical list of telegraphic addresses ; the national 
directory of large commercial houses; and trade- 
marks and brands register. The directory also 
contains information as to telephones ; telegraph 
tariffs from the United Kingdom to all parts of the 
world; and British Consular representatives in 
foreign countries, The present is the eighteenth 
year of publication of an excellent work. 





Correspondence. 


THE PATENTS ACT, 1902. 


SiR,—Section 1 of the above Act provides, infer 
alia, for the making of a limited official search as to 
the novelty of the inventions claimed in all com- 
plete specifications deposited ; it further provides 
for the reduction of the period of provisional pro- 
tection from nine to six months. 

It does not appear to be generally known that 
this section will not come into operation until such 
date as the Board of Trade may by order direct, 
and we are advised that there is little likelihood of 
such order (which will have to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament) being made for a couple of 
years, the necessary machinery for carrying the 
provisions into effect being wanting at present. 

E. P. ALEXANDER & SON, 
Chartered Patent Agents. 








MODERN STONEWORKING MACHI- 
NERY. 

S1R,—I notice in your issue for February 7 you 
print an extract from my book, “Stoneworking 
Machinery,” which briefly summarises what could be 
done by machinery in the way of stone conversion. 
Will you permit me to say that since those lines were 
written substantial progress has been made, not 
only in improving the machines then in existence, 
but by the introduction of several new ones, notably 
the diamond circular sawing machine for stone, 
an improved sand blasting machine, and pneuma- 
tically driven masons’ chisels. 

As regards the diamond-saw, this runs at some 
two miles per minute, and the diamonds are electri- 
cally welded into the periphery of the saw, and 
“ staggered ” to give a clearance to the blade, which 
is kept cool and freed from dust by jets of water. 
It will cut Portland stone at 6 in. run per minute, 
leaving a beautifully true surface. 

The sand-blast machine is used for recessing and 
ornameating, lettering, &c, the sand being blown 
against a stencil by steam, which is instantly 
exhausted, leaving a beautifully true figure on the 
stone or marble. 

Paeumatically-driven chisels, making some 1,009 
strokes per minute, are considerably used in 
America for dressing and carving stone, but are 
only recently introduced into this country, and as 
the compressed air can be carried a considerable 
distance without trouble, these chisels have proved 
themseives very useful in carving pillars, &c., in 
position. 

I should be pleased to show samples of work to 
any one interested. M. PowWIs BALE. 





JOINTLESS FLOORING. 


SiR,—I should be glad if any of your readers 
could inform me of the name and address of the 
manufacturers of ‘‘ Papyrolith Jointless Flooring ? ” 

ARCHITECT. 


—_— 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. PENROSE.—We greatly regret to announce 
the death on February 15 at his residence, Coleby- 
field, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, of Mr. Francis 
Cranmer Penrose, M.A, F.R.S, who died within a 
few days of the decease, on the 3rd inst., of his wife, 
a daughter of the late Francis Gibbes, of Harewood, 
Yorkshire, Surgeon, whom he married in 1856. 
Mr. Penrose, the youngest son of the Rev. John 
Penrose, vicar of Bracebridge, near Lincoln, was 
born at Bracebridge Vicarage in October, 18:7. 
Having passed four years at Bedford Grammar 
School, he was elected on to the foundation at Win- 
chester. On quitting Winchester he became a pupil 
of Edward Biore. He then entered at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and as an undergraduate 
rowed three ‘times (twice in the winning boat) 
in the Universi y crew against Oxford. After 
graduating as a Senior Optime in 1842, he was 
elected a “Travelling Bachelor” upon the Worts 
Endowment and travelled during three years in 
Italy and Greece. The results of his researches 
made in those countries at that time and upon sub- 
sequent occasions, were published by him in his 
monumental work upon “The Principles of 
Athenian Architecture,” which he brought out for 
the Dilettanti Society in 1851. We may here 
inention that the Dilettanti Society had availed 
themselves of his offer to pursue the enquiry 
initiated by Wilkins and taken up by Sir James 
Pennethorneat Athens with the smallappliances then 
at the disposal of the latter; they furnished M~-. 
Penrose with the means of going to Athens with his 
improved instruments, and of there testing the 
theories advanced by Vitruvius and Guliani in re- 
spect of the delicate curves and variations in the 
lines of the Parthenon. Mr. Penrose devoted much 
skill and considerable time and labour to investiga- 
tions into the orientation of the temples in Greece 
and the Islands. He read a paper upon that subject 
to the Royal Society in February, 1891, and in the 
Transactions, 1893, of that Society will be found 
4 contribution by him upon certain astronomical 
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facts relating to the orientation of Grecian temples. 
In our columns of April 13, 1901, we printed an 
abstract of a paper he read on February 14 of that 
year to the Royal Society entitled “ Additional 
Notes on the Orientation of Greek Temples, being 
the Result of a Journey to Greece and Sicily 
in April and May, 1900”—the temples he described 
being those at Delos, of Apollo at Delphi, of 
(reputedly) Diana and (reputedly) Minerva at Syra- 
cuse, a small temple at Naxos, and the one lately 
discovered at Seleucis, in Sicily. In March, 1851, 
he communicated to a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects his invention, made con- 
jointly with Mr. Bennett, of the helicograph, an 
instrument for geometrically describing the Ionic 
volutes and the scroll work found in Grecian archi- 
tecture. On November 17, last year, he read a 
paper to the Institute upon “The Drawing and 
Construction of the Ionic Volute,” of which we 
printed an abstract on the 22nd of that month. In 
1869 Mr. Penrose brought out a work—of which a 
second edition appeared ten months ago—entitled 
‘Method of Predicting by Graphical Construction 
Occultations of the Stars by the Moon and Solar 
Eclipses for any given place.” in the summer, 
1901, he and Sir J. N. Lockyer made a series of 
observations at Stonehenge in respect of the real, 
or supposed, orientation of the stones. In the 
result, he estimated, upon the assumption that it is 
a solar temple, that the stones were originally set 
up there about 1,680 years before the Christian era. 

In 1852 Mr. Penrose was appointed -architect 
and surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He held that appointment until 1899. During his 
term of office he published a “ Description of 
a scheme for the embellishment of the iaterior 
of St. Paui’s Cathedral” (1872); prepared the 
designs for the cast-iron lamps and_ standards, 
dated ‘1574,’ on the pavement before the 
west front, for the Choir School in Carter- 
lane, F.C, illustrated, with two plans and details of 
the sgraflito decorations, in the Builder of May 20, 
1875, Dean Milman’s tomb in the Cathedral—the 
marble figure being by Mr. F. J. Williamson, of 
Esher—illustrated in our number of July 20, 1870, 
the works in the tower for the frame for the new 
peal of bells and the bell-cage—see our illustration 
of October 12, 1878, and for the re-arrangement of 
the interior of, with the addition of a story to, the 
Chapter House in St. Paul’s-churchyard (1885). He 
made also the designs for the five tall standards in 
the nave for the electrical light installation. 
In May, 1879, Mr. Penrose discovered the remains 
in situ, ot Paul’s Cross, of which we pub- 
lished the plan anda description on August 2 of 
that year. Of his other constructive architectural 
work we may instance his improvements (1880) of 
the exterior, on the south and west fronts, of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, for which he 
removed, along the south front, the houses between 
the college and the river Cam ; the shoring and 
bolting-up of the north tower of the gatehouse, in 
Chancery-lane, of Lincoln’s Pan (1890); and the 
restoration and enlargement of All Saint’s Church 
at Chilvers Coton, Warwickshire, in or about 1889. 
In conjunction with Joseph Gwilt (obiit 1863) Mr. 
Penrose drew upa scheme of proposals fora new 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855; he was the 
author of the life of Sir Christopher Wren in ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,” and in 1895 was 
President of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
His portrait, by Mr. Sargent, R.A., deposited at the 
Institute in March, 1898, was copied by Mr. C. N. 
Newton, at the request of the Master of Magdalene, 
for that College, some months since. 

Mr. Penrose became an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1846, was elected 
Fellow in 1848, and served as President in 1894-6, and 
for some while as a member of the Council. He was 
the Royal Gold Medallist in 1883. Tie was appointed 
the first Director (1880) of the British School at 
Athens shortly after its foundation ; he wasan LL.D. 
and Litt.D., Cantab.; D.C.L.,Oxon.; Honorary Anti- 
quary to the Royal Academy of Arts, succeeding the 
late Sir A. W. Feanks ; a Fellow of the R yal Astro- 
nomical Society ; Knight of the Order of the Saviour 
in Greece ; a member of the Atheneum Club; and 
in 1885 was elected an Honorary Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College. Oa the occasion (June 15, 1898) of 
the conferment upon him of the degree, Honoris 
causé, of Doctor of Laws by Cambridge University 
he was introduced bythe Public Ocator, Dr. Sandys, 
with the following oration in the Senate House :— 

‘*Hodie reducem salutamus alumnum nostrum qui 
abhinc annos fere septem et quinquaginta Thamesis 
inter undas e certamine nautico cum Oxoniensibus com- 
misso semel tantum victus, plus quam semel victor evasit. 
Olim Academiae nomine in Itaham et Graeciam missus, 
de Atheniensium templis opus egregium edidit, in quo 
Parthenonis et columnas et epistylium columnis imposi- 
tum lineis non rectis sed leviter curvatis contineri 
primus omnium ostendit, et ordinis  Dorici maies- 


tatem artificio tam misuto adiuvari demonstravit. 
Idem nuper de templis Graecis ad stellas quasdam 
orientes conversis ingeniose disputavit. Jllud vero 


felicitatis conspicuze documentum Nestori nostro contigit, 
quod et Athenis et Londinii architecturae studiis diu 
deditus, non modo Sancti Pauli ecclesiae cathedralis in 
culmine sed etiam lovis Olympii columnarum in fastigio 
solus omnium mortalium constitit. Viro ad tantam alti- 
tudinem evecto non sine reverentia quadam in hoc templo 
honoris lauream nostram laeti decernimus. Duco ad vos 
Collegii Magdalenae Socium, Britannorum Scholae 
Archaeologice Atheniensi et Regio Architectorum 
Instituto nuper praepositum, Franciscum CRANMER 
PENROSE.” 








GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, PARTICK, GLASGOW—SE. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Partick, has just 
been opened. The church is situated on the east 
side of Hyndland-street and the south side of Wood- 
street, Partick. It is in the Early Decorated style. 
The nave, which is 104 ft. long, consists of seven 
bays, and the chancel, divided from the nave by a 
chancel arch, is 34 ft. long, making the total length 
of the church 138 ft. internal measurement. There 
are two chapels, one on the Gospel, the other on 
the Eyistle, side. These are approached from the 
chancel through arches. Each chapel is lit bya 
rose window over the altar. In each bay of the 
clerestory, which is supported by a nave arcading, 
there is a three-light window, and there are also three- 
light windows in each bay of the aisle to the north 
side. The western facade faces Hyndland-street. The 
gable is pierced with three windows—one single 
window in centre about 27 ft. high, and a two-light 
window on each side, with traceried head. There 
are four doors to Hyndland-street, and a gallery is 
provided at the west end for the organ and choir, 
The confessionals are placed on the south of the 
aisle, and are entered through doors in the aisle 
walls. The dimensions of the church are as fol- 
lows :—Internal length, 138 ft.; width of nave, 
28 ft.; total width from aisle wall to aisle wall, 
60 ft.; and height from floor to apex of roof, 62 ft. 
The sacristy is on the south ; one entrance to it 
being from Clarendon-street, and it is also connected 
to the presbytery by a cloister which runs south of 
the confessionals. The presbytery, which is situated 
at the corner of Hyndland and Clarendon-streets, 
has two floors, and has been built to accommodate 
five priests. Red stone has been used throughout 
the buildings, which were designed by Messrs. 
Pugin & Pugin, London. The church is lighted 
with electricity. The following were the contrac- 
tors:— Excavation, mason, and_ brickwork — 
Alexander Muir & Son, Eglinton-street, Glasgow ; 
carpenter, joiner, and ironmongery — Allan & 
Baxter; slater work — William & D. Mailer ; 
plumber work—Colin Turner; lath and plaster— 
William Donnelly & Sons, Partick; glazier work— 
M‘Culloch & Co. ; painter work—George W. 
Sellars ; clerk of works—Mr. Thomas Todd, Partick. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOCK’s HEATH.— 
A new Congregational church at Lock’s Heath, 
near Swanwick, has just been opened. The style 
is Gothic, and the walls are of red brick, with Bath- 
stone dressings. The roof is open-timbered and 
close-boarded. The glazing isin cathedral glass in 
three tints, blue, gold, and purple, in leaded lights. 
The seating is in pitch-pine and deal, lightly stained 
and varnished. The lighting is effected by means 
of “the American patent incandescent vapour gas 
lamps.” The building is heated by hot-water pipes. 
Mr. R. Lowe, C.E., of Gosport, was the architect, 
and Mr. C. M. Dash was the builder. The church 
will accommodate about 250 persons. The cost 
was 1,000 gs., including furniture, but not the site, 
which was given. 

CHURCH, BURNTISLAND, FIFESHIRE.— A new 
church for the Erskine United Free Congregation 
of Burntisland is now approaching completion. 
The church, surmounted by a tower, will cost 
about 6,coo/., and is seated for over 500, with hall 
accommodation at the back for about 300 persons. 
The architect is Mr. J. B. Wilson, Glasgow. 

THE ACTON LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
—The University Library Syndicate have issued 
their Report upon the housing of the library which 
Mr. Morley, to whom the books were bequeathed 
by Lord Acton, has recently presented to the 
University. They estimate that a total outlay 
should be incurred of 7,300/., including 4ool. for re- 
moval of the books from Aldenham Park, Shrop- 
shire, 2,300/. for structural alterations and provision 
of bookcases, 2,500/. for a cataloguing staff, 1,000, 
for printing, and 1,000/. for binding. Plans and 
specifications have been made by Mr. W. C. Mar- 
shall for carrying out certain structural alterations 
in the rooms on the ground floor of Scott’s Building 
(adjoining the old Law School on the east side) and 
for furnishing them with bookcases, those rooms 
having recently been restored to the University 
Library, whilst their use for Mr. Morley’s gift will 
enable the Syndicate to observe the donor's request 
“that the books should be preserved together and in 
some degree apart.” 

TOWN HALL, SKIPTON.—Messrs. Butler Wilson 
& Oglesby, architects, of Leeds, have been com- 
missioned to prepare designs for the enlargement of 
the Town Hall and Council Offices, Skipton, York- 
shire. The scheme comprises additions to the hall, 
with a new supper-room, the remodelling of the 
Council offices, and the provision of a new Court- 
house tor the magistrates. 

WORKMEN'S CLUB AND INSTITUTE, USHAW 
Moor.—Club and institute premises are to be 
erected in Station-road, Ushaw Moor. There will 
be extensive cellarage in the basement. The ground 
floor will consist of entrance hall, and vestibule 
buffet, 34 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. ; smokeroom, 34 ft. by 
19 ft. 6 ia. ; recreation-room, 24 ft. by Ig ft. Gin. ; 
billiard-room, 46 ft. by 20 ft. ; library and reading- 
room, 19 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft.; and parlour, 15 ft. 6 in. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. ; secretary's office, stores, &c., with 
kitchen and culinary offices in steward’s house. 
The principal feature of the first floor will be a 
recreation-room, 76 ft. by 40 ft., and the committee- 
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room. The hall, which is approached from the 
entrance lobby by a fireproof staircase, wij 
be 23 ft. high, and will have a panelled ceiling 
Provision has also been made for gallery and stage 
at either end of thehall. A separate public entrance 
and fireproof staircase is also provided. Lavatories 
are provided on each floor, and slipper and shower 
baths are to be added. The heating throughout wij] 
be by means of a low-pressure hot-water system 
from a heating chamber in the basement. The con. 
tractors for the whole of the work are Messrs 
Walton Bros., of Crook. The total cost will be 
about 5,000/, Mr. G. Ord, Durham, is the architect 
under whose superintendence the work is being 
carried out. 

NEW THEATRE, COLCHESTER.—A new theatre 
to seat 1,488, is about to be erected in the High- 
street, Colchester, to be known as the “Grand.” 
Operations are to commence as soon as possible, as 
it is to be opened next Boxing Day ; the plans have 
been approved by the Council. Mr. J. W. Start, of 
Colchester, is the architect. 

SCIENCE BUILDINGS, DONCASTER GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—On the 13th inst. the new science build. 
ings in connexion with the Doncaster Grammar 
School were opened by the Mayor (Councillor 
Robinson). The buildings were erected by Messrs, 
Dennis Gill & Son from plans prepared by Mr. F, 
Rowntree at a cost of about 3,000/. The buildings 
include a lecture hall, physical and chemical! labora. 
tory, a master’s room, &c,, and adjoin the school 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. — The Plans 
Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
sanctioned the following plans of new buildings :— 
Alterations and additions in connexion with No. 28, 
Albyn-place, Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, architect ; two 
dwelling-houses on the west side of Forest-road, 
for Mr. John Morgan, builder, per Mr. Arthur 
Clyne, architect ; alterations and additions in con- 
nexion with premises, No. 34, St. Audrew-street, for 
Mtr, William Ross, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, 
architects ; rebuilding of premises, Nos. 7-11, 
James - street, for Mr. James Urquhart, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects; granite. 
dressing shed on the south side of Fullerton-road, 
for Mr. Nicholas Reilley, granite merchant, per Mr. 
Duncan Hodge, architect ; dwelling-house and shop 
at Poora Quay, for Mr. Robert Smith, per Mr. 
George B. Mitchell, architect ; dwelling-house on 
the west side of Holburn-street, for Dr. C. M. 
MacQuibban, per Mr. William E. Gauld, architect; 
alterations in connexion with premises, No. 158, 
Crown-street, for Mr. William Sutherland, per Mr. 
R. G. Wilson, architect. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Société Centrale des Architectes 
has decided to found an annual prize of 2,500 fr, 
with the proceeds of the Dejean legacy, and to be 
called the “Prix Dejean.” The prize will be 
awarded to a French architect for studies or re- 
searches in connexion with architecture.——The 
“ Ouest” Railway Co. is about to establish two new 
lines of rail between the Gare St. Lazare and 
Asnicres, a place of which the population is 
rapidly increasing. The new lines will start 
under the bridge of the Pont de 1’Europe, and 
pass through a tunnel under the Rue de Rome, 
coming out at the Batignolles station, which will 
be rebuilt and enlarged. They will then be 
taken parallel with the existing lines of rail to 
Asnicres. M. Rabel has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Société des Architectes de la Seine 
Inférieure ; and M. Woillez, of Beauvais, Presi- 
dent of the Sociéié Architecturale de 1l’Oise.— 
A municipal casino is to be built at Dinan.——The 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Co. are 
about to build a large and important terminus hotel 
at Lyons.——The Municipality of Bordeaux intend 
to devote 3,000,000 fr. to important works in con- 
nexion with public instruction, including the enlarge- 
ment of the Faculté de Médecine, the Lycce de 
Longchamps, and the Lycée de Jeunes Filles. ——The 
bishop's palace at Nantes is to be rebuilt——M. 
Olivier Merson, the painter, is executing a series of 
twenty-four pictures representing important scenes 
in the history of France, which are to be reproduced 
in colour to serve for the instruction of children i 
primary schools.——M. Didelot, the architect, is to 
commence shortly the works for the new Im- 
primerie Nationale, the central block of which, 
facing the Rue de la Convention, will be decorated 
with sculpture. In the rear of this portion will be 
an immense hall containing the printing-machines 
The new buildings will cover an acre of 20,000 
square metres.——A Paris architect, M. Roux, has 
left 800,000 francs to the Académie de Beaux-Arts 
to found a prize for painters, sculptors, architects, 
and engravers, which will be awarded in accordance 
with conditions drawn up by the testator——Mme. 
Duplessis, the widow of M. Duplessis, the late 
curator of engravings at the Bibliotheque Nationale 
has presented to the Institut of France the i 
library which he had collected.——The Municipa ity 
of Coulommiers has opened a competition for a = 
theatre——The improvement, ‘through its bere 
length, of the Rhone Canal, is shortly to be un - 
taken, at a cost of 4,240,000 francs.——The eek 
Museum has received from the French Institute - 
Oriental Archzology at Cairo an important 
signment of objects of Coptic art.——-M. Etien 
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the Gautier, the painter, has died at Paris, at the age of 
will sixty. He wasa native of Marseilles, and was an 
ing. exhibitor at the Old Salon, where he obtained a 
‘age “second” medal in 1873 and a “first” in 1878. 
nce GERMANY.—The death is announced from Rome 
ries of the German sculptor, Joseph von Kopf, who has 
wer executed many works by command of the Czar, and 
will [ other Royal personages. ; : 
tem INDIA.—The Government of India has sanctioned 
On- the erection of a station between Malwa and Bindki 
srg, on the East Indian Railway.——The Government 
be has also sanctioned the construction of a siding for 
ect, the central gun-carriage factory at Jabalpur at a 
‘ing cyst of 50,000 rupees ——The Ghaziabad station on 
the East Indian Railway is to be remodelled, and 
tre, the Government has consented to the necessary 
gh- expenditure ——New catriage and waggon shons 
id,” are to be erected at Lillooah on the East Indian 
» aS Railway. 
ave BRISBANE CATHEDRAL, QUEENSLAND.—An appeal 
; Of is made for an immediate sum of 5,000/. in order 
that building operations may be speedily begun in 
TAR view of ‘the fact that the present cathedral, erected 
ild- in 1859, must be demolished in next December, and 
nar its site surrendered. The plans and designs were 
lor made by the late J. L. Pearson, R.A., and will be 
Ss. carried out, it is stated, by his son, Mr. F, L. 
B, Pearson, in conjunction with Mr. W. D. Caroé, at 
ng3 an estimated cost of 100,0001., for a congregation of 
ra 3,000. The Prince of Wales (then Duke of York) 
| laid the foundation-stone in May, rgor ; the choir 
ans - and transepts, with a capacity for abcut 1,200 
ave worshippers, will ficst be proceeded with, at an out- 
‘— — lay of 43,000/. 
28, Ra +—@4 
a MISCELLANEOUS. 
hur PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


The business of Mr. H. R. Allen, of the Glazed 
Brick Works, Halifax, has been transformed into a 
private company under the style of ‘ Allen & Son,” 
Mr. Allen having taken his son into partnership. 
CouRT OF COMMON COUNCIL.—At the Court of 
Common Council held on Thursday last week at 
the Guildhall, it was decided, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Streets Committee, to carry out the 
following paving works during the current year :— 
Taking up and relaying the existing granite cubes, 
making good any deficiency in new stone, of the 
catriageways of Arthur-street West and Lower 
Thames-street (Water - lane to Fish Market with 
bitumen joints), at an estimated cost of 1,685/.; 
relaying with new Aberdeen granite cubes the 
cattiageway of Cousin-lane, estimated cost 40o0l.; 
relaying with creosoted wood blocks the carriage- 
ways of Pilgrim-street and New-street Hill, esti- 
mated cost 635/.; relaying with wood the carriage- 
way of Fleet-street (Bouverie-street to Temple Bar), 
estimated cost 3,265/.; relaying with Australian hard 
wood the carriageways of West-street (Finsbury 
Circus) and Bride-lane, Fleet-street, estimated cost 
770; and the relaying, partly with new and partly 
with existing York stone, at an estimated cost of 
680l,, the footways of Coleman-street and St. Mary- 
at-Hill. It was decided also tu iay with asphalt 
the Catriageways of nine streets at an estimated 
cost of 2,570/,, and the footways of twenty-three 
streets, the estimated cost being 3,473/. — Mr. 
_ Moojen moved that it be referred to the Police and 
» County Purposes Committee to consider and report 
as to the desirability of organising a brigade for the 
Protection of life and property in the City, and to 
confer with the City Police Commissioner as to the 
methods adopted in Liverpool. The motion was 
pee yee: by Mr. McCarthy. Mr. John Lobb said 
— the proposal were adopted it would lead to 
Fir ey and would interfere with the present 
© Drigade. After some discussion the motion 
was defeated by a large majority. 
“nek HOUSE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON,—The [Ilus- 
roo — News publishes an illustration of an 
anne; ne example of sixteenth-century timber- 
ost ich has been discovered on removing the 
Stratford ns from an old house in High-street, 
Pr ipvegpes There are some carved story 
details One of which a sketch is given. The 
hos —— to indicate a mingling of Late Gothic 
lookin ee: Ionic capitals, with Tudor- 
prion ee under them. It is a curious in- 
porn ye the utter absence of any feeling for 
England ne work during one period in 
oon on the covering up of this carved wood- 
peel: stucco was evidently carried out as an 
old amon on the condition of the building, the 
M icutene for absolutely nothing. 
yearly : STER SHIP CANAL.—The Engineer’s half- 
the ship ma States that the depth of the water in 
Wy aos - and docks has been fully maintained 
entire length, br dredging plant throughout the 
in the — Of the waterway. A slight diminution 
upper oe of silt and sludge deposited in the 
Caliban ; €s of the canal and docks seems to have 
with the ¢ oa the half-year. The progress made 
ing of the” a dredging operations for the deepen- 
which forme gee in the estuary of the Mersey 
then adiineane ~—_ to the canal at Eastham has 
tity of the r e. Nearly two-thirds of the quan- 
blasted miss: which is to be removed has veen 
low Eastha ce¢7, im, the length immediately 
in the hee athe gp The deepening operations 
successfully peau, the channel have also been 
ed. The caps of the sluices 
e been raised in accord- 
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ance with the terms of a mandamus issued by 
the Court of King’s Bench on the application of 
the Commissioners for the Conservancy of the 
Mersey. The coal basin at Partington is being ex- 
tended and the accommodation thereat increased, 
for the purpose of rendering the basin more suit- 
able for berthing the large steamers which now 
navigate the canal. On December 10, 1902, a 
serious accident occurred at Barton Locks. The 
ss. Winkfield, while proceeding outward from 
Manchester, collided with and carried away the 
lower gates of the 65 ft. lock, destroying those gates 
and also causing serious injury to the upper gates 
and other portions of the lock. Spare gates were 
at once affixed, and new gates have been ordered for 
the lock. Some structural additions have been and 
are being made to the sheds in different parts of the 
dock estate, in order to comply with the require- 
ments of the insurance companies. 

ST. PETER’S, AND ST. OLAVE’S AND ST. 
SAVIOUR'’S SCHOOLS, SOUTHWARK.—New schools 
for St. Peter’s Church in Sumner-street, Southwark, 
were opened last week. The school buildings and 
the master’s house were originally built of brick 
with stone dressings, in 1839, from designs after the 
domestic Elizabethan style, by Christopher Edmonds, 
upon a site of some 8,000 super ft., adjoining the 
church of St. Peter, which had been given by Dr. 
Charles Sumner, Bishop of Winchester. Having 
been used duting more than sixty years for the 
purposes of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, the pre- 
mises were sold last year by the Governors of the 
St. Olave’s, Tooley-street, and St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School Foundation for 4,ooo/. under a 
scheme made by the Charity Commissioners, and 
were then altered so as to meet the requirements 
of the Board of Education at a total) cust of more 
than 7,000] , the accommodation being increased to 
a capacity for 600 children, and the master’s house 
will be converted into a vicarage. Plans and 
designs have been prepared by Mr. W. Campbell 
ones for the new girls’ schools belonging to the 
amalgamated Foundation of St. Olave’s and St. 
Saviour’s upon a site on the north side of New 
Kent-road, near Buckenham-square. A scheme of 
the Court of Chancery drawn up in 1850 recast the 
statutes, and extended the benefit to non-parishiorers, 
of the foundation of Queen Elizabeth’s Free 
Grammar School of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, which 
received a charter of incorporation dated June 4, 
1562, having been first established by Thomas Cure, 
the Queen’s saddler (obiit 1588), and William Emerson 
(obiit 1575), with “some other discreet and more 
sad inhabitants of St. Saviour’s,” for thirty boys of 
both poor and rich parishioners. For the original 
school, standing on the south side of St. Saviour’s 
churchyard, was bought in May, 1562, a part of the 
Green Dragon, formerly Cobham’s inn, a town 
houseeof Lord Cobham of Sterborough—see Mrs. 
Boger’s “Bygone Southwark,” 1895. Those old 
buildings were blown up with gunpowder for arrest- 
ing the course of the disastrous tire which con- 
sumed a great portion of that quarter of the 
Borough in May, 1676. Wilkinson’s “ Londina,” 
and the Mirror of April 18, 1840, contain illustra- 
tions of the later schoolhouse which, in its turn 
made way, 1839, for an enlargement of the Borough 
Market. 

A MEMORIAL TO DR. MARTINEAU.—There has 
just been unveiled in Little Portland-street Chapel, 
Regent-street, by Miss Henrietta Busk on behalf of 
the subscribers, a memorial to the late James 
Martineau, who was minister there during the 
interval 1858-1872, and died on January I1, Igoo. 
The memorial, executed in white marble and 
designed by Mr. Hope Pinker, embodies a bas-relief 
with a profile view of part of that sculptor’s seated 
statue of Dr. Martineau which he carved for the 
library of Manchester College, Oxford, and which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy rooms in 1808. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE MASTER BUILDERS.—The 
master builders of Weston-super-Mare held their 
annual dinner at Glass’s Restaurant recently. Mr 
C. Addicott, President, presided, and gave the loyal 
toasts.. Mr. W. M. Dubin proposed the toast of the 
“ Architects and Surveyors,” and Mr. S. J. Wilde, Mr. 
W. Jane, Mr. H. Dare Bryan, and Mr. H. Nettleton, 
the Town Surveyor, replied. Mr. T. W. Warry 
proposed the toast of “The President and Vice- 
President,” and congratulated the chairman on his 
third year of office. He also congratulated Mr. 
Stradling on occupying the office of Vice-President. 
The President expressed his gratification at being 
present that evening, as nothing, he said, gave 
him greater pleasure than when he realised he was 
with his friends. The object of the Association in 
keeping together and maintaining its membership 
was that they might try and help each other to the 
best of their ability. The building trade was so 
bad that at the present time he could assure them it 
was hardly worth wasting their time in competing 
for. Some few years since when there was a job up 
to be tendered for, the architects would get perhaps 
four or five tenders. But to-day, when work was 
put up for competition, they found if it was a job of 
anything like 1,000l., they got something like a 
dozen tenders. Mr. E. S. Stradling having also 
replied, Mr. Stokes proposed the toast of “‘ The Hon, 
Members and Visitors,” coupling with it the names 
of Mr. A. G. Pitts and Mr. Hy. Butt. 

AGITATION AGAINST MANCHESTER BUILDING 
By-Laws.—At thé last meeting of the Manchester 





City Council, it ‘will be remembered, approval was 





given to plans for a certain number of houses to be 
erected at Blackley in connexion with the housing 
scheme of the Sanitary Committee. It was alleged 
that the plans contravened the building by-laws 
of the Corporation, which specify that no bed- 
room which is not an attic shall have a lesser 
height than 9 ft. from floor to ceiling over any 
portion of its Hoor space. It was argued that 
for purely economical reasons the Sanitary 
Committee had altered their plans in a way 
which would give some of the bedrooms on 
the first floor at Blackley as low a height as 
5 ft. over a portion of their floor space. A first- 
floor room, it was contended, could not be re- 
garded as an attic,as the word was always accepted 
as meaning something upon a third or higher story. 
On the other hand, the Council was informed that 
the Deputy Town Clerk had given an interpretation 
of the meaning of the word attic which quite 
justified the alteration of the plans. We understand 
that the subject is not to be allowed to rest where 
it is. It was raised again informally before the 
Improvement Committee, to whom a request was 
made fora meeting of the Building By-laws Sub- 
Committee, which has not of late been called 
together, It was given as an opinion that an 
alleged breach of their own by-laws by the Corpora- 
tion would altogether destroy the efforts which the 
Improvement Committee have been making in order 
to compel private builders to put bedrooms of 
proper sanitary dimensions into houses intended for 
working-class tenants. It is probable that the sub- 
committee will be called together to consider the 
point. Failing that, the Improvement Committee 
will again be asked to take steps to obtaina different 
interpretation of the particular by-law.—Manchester 
Courier. 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME.—Mr. Henry Stuar: 
Jones, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 
has been appointed Director of the British School 
at Rome for two years from Michaelmas, 1903. 
NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Oa the roth inst. the 
annual meeting of this Association was held at the 
Building Trades’ Eychange. The President, Mr. 
Walter Lowry, presided. The secretary, Mr. 
Wilton A, Rycroft, presented the report for the 
past year, which showed the Association to be in a 
more satisfactory condition than it had ever been 
since its incorporation, The chief item on the 
agenda was the election of officers fcr the ensuing 
year. Mr. W. T. Weir proposed the re-election of 
Mr. Walter Lowry as President. Mr. S. F. David- 
son seconded the proposal. The President said 
before they went any further in the matter he 
would like to say a few words. It was now some 
eight years since they honoured him by electing 
him to that important position, and he felt that he 
should no longer stand in the way of others. He 
thanked them jor the great and willing support he 
had always received from them, and assured them 
that he would continue to take that interest in 
the affairs of the Association which he had previously 
taken, and do everything in his power to further 
the interests of the building trade. After a lengthy 
discussion Mr. W. T. Weir was, on the motion of 
Mr. Lowry, seconded by Mr. J. C. Hope, elected 
President. Mr. Weir thanked tne members for the 
honour they had conferred upon him. Mr. Alex. 
Pringle and Mr, Stephen Easten were elected Vice- 
Presidents. The election of the other officers and 
the transaction of general business was proceeded 
with. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS, 
JULY, 1903.—The invitations to the International 
Fire Preventioa Congress—issued by the British 
Fire Prevention Committee—having been largely 
and favourably responded to, it has been decided to 
open the Congress. on July 7 with a general 
meeting, followed by sectional meetings on July 8 
and9. Several of the great Government Depart- 
ments, such as the Local Government Board, H.M. 
Office of Works, and the Board of Education, have 
notified their intention of being fepresented by 
delegates, as have also some thirty municipalities, 
including cities like Edinburgh, Birmingham, &c. 
Further, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, several 
similar institutions, some of the City Companies, such 
as the Joiners’ Company, the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ 
Company, and a number of the principal technical 
and scientific societies, have decided to send dele- 
gates. The National Fire Brigades’ Union, thenew 
Association of Professional Fire Chiefs and the 
Private Fire Brigades’ Association will naturally be 
strongly represented. Further, nearly all the great 
American and Continental organisations interested 
in the subject have already decided to send deputa- 
tions, foremost among them being the National Fire 
Protection Association of America and the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Engineers of America, 
while the great central authority, the International 
Council of Fire Brigades, will be sending almost all 
its officers. The Congress offices will be at 
1, Waterloo Place, London, S.W., where particulars 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. Those 
desiring to participate, in the discussion or present 
papers should make their applications before the 
end of March. 

SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION.—The twenty- 
second annual meeting of the members of this Asso- 
ciation was ‘held on -Monday last, at the offices, 
5, Argyll-place, W., Mr. Andrew Stirling, President, 





in the chair. In the annual report the Council 
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expressed regret that the principle of sanitary 
registration of dwellings and other buildings, as 
first embodied in the Sanitary Registration Bill 
promoted by the Association, has not yet received 
the sanction of Parliament. The income of the year 
was 232I., which, after meeting all liabilities, left a 
balance in hand. The Report was adopted, ard the 
retiring members of the Council, Professor T. Roger 
Smith and Mr. Mark H. Judge, were re-elected. 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME AND ST. 
JAMES’S MoOuNT. — The conveyance of the St. 
James’s Mount site for the cathedral from the Cor- 
poration to the Cathedral Committee has been 
completed, and the purchase money (11,300/.) paid 
over by the treasurers of the Cathedral Fund. 
EXAMINATION OF WATER.—At the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday, the Water 
Committee reported as follows :—‘‘A3 the Council 
is aware, analyses are made by the chemist of water 
drawn from the water companies’ mains, and of 
samples taken from the Rivers Thames and Lea 
above the n.‘ropolitan water companies’ intakes. 
W: have had before usa report by the chemist on 
the result of the analysis and microscopical and 
bacteriological examination of the samples, 572 in 
number, collected during December, 1902, and 
January, 1903, and we consider it well to let 
the Council know the purport of this report 


in view of what is therein stated with 
regard to the organic matter present in the 
water of the Thames - derived supplies. From 


the report it appears that the oxidisable organic 
matter present during December, 1902, in the water 
supplied by the six companies taking water from tne 
Thames was larger than that present during Decem- 
ber, 1901, and that, in the water taken from the 
mains of two of the companies, the average quan- 
tity of oxygen absorbed by the organic matter was 
about 50 per cent. more than that absorbed during 
the previous December. The average quantity ot 
organic matter present during January, 1903, in 
the water supplied by five ot the companies 
taking water from the Thames was larger in 
quantity than that present during January, 1902. 
in the water taken from the mains of one 
of the companies the average quantity present was 
24 per cent. larger than that present in January last 
year, Although the organic matter in the water 
was very largely of vegetable origin, there was on 
a number of occasions an increase of albuminoid 
ammonia, this being a measure of the nitrogenous 
organic matter present. Although the quantities 
are small, it appears that in the water supplied 
by several of the companies the average quantity 
of albuminoid ammonia present during the past 
two months was double that found during Decem- 
ber, 1901, and January, 1902 Ona few occasions 
the quantity present was more than double. As 
regards the unfiltered river water from above 
the intakes of the companies, the chemist reports 
that there was a considerable increase in the 
quantity of albuminoid ammonia found, as ccm- 
pared with the previous December and January, 
but not to the same extent as that found in the 
water drawn from the mains of the six companies. 
He also states that, during the past two months, 
the water supplied by some of the c: mpanies on 
several days has been bacteriologically of an un- 
satisfactory character. We think it well to drawat- 
tention to the following paragraph in the Report made 
by the Water Examiner appointed under the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1871, on the condition of the 
metropolitan water supply during the month of 
Decem er, 1902: ‘The results of the full analysis 
show that all the Thames-derived waters contained 
considerably larger amounts of organic matter than 
were found in the November samples. The Grand 
Junction and Lam eth C».s’ supplies were «the 
worst in this respect, and the samples drawn 
from the mains of these companies on December 8 
were of indifferent quality; the Southwark Co.’s 
water, collected on the same date, contained 
slighUly less organic impurity, but was of unsatisfac- 
tory quality owing to marked turbidity. The 
Chelsea and West Middlesex Co.'s supplies, taken 
on December 8, were of good quality, and all the 
remaining samples were ot fair quality for the time 
of year. With the exception of the Southwark Co.’s 
water, mentioned above, all the samples were 
clear.’ ” 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Messrs. E, G. Holmes and R. E 
james as additional Sanitary Inspectors in St. 
Pancras, 

THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK —The “Diary and Handbook for 1903” 
ot the London Master Builders’ Association con- 
tains much information of interest to master 
builders and others engaged in the trade. The 
work is published by the Association (31 and 32, 
Bedford-street, W.C.) with the object of providing 
useful information to those actively engaged in 
building operations in the metropolitan area, and it 
includes lists of the officers, a glossary of electrical 
terms, a short history of the Association, written by 
Col. Stanley G. Bird, C.B., a summary of working 
rules for the building trades of London, the Insti. 
tute of Builders’ Form of Contract, a comparative 
statement showing the hours worked per week and 
the rate of wages per hour in various branches of 
the trade in certain towns, an index to the London 
Building Act, 1894, Conciliation Board decisions, 


and information as to Local Government (including 
lists of District Surveyors), and a mass of other in- 
formation and tables. The work, which is clearly 
orinted and arranged and is well edited, is published 
at 23. 6d. 

NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner arranged under the auspices of 
the Nottingham Master Builders’ Association was 
held on the 13th inst. at the Victoria Station Hotel, 
Nottingham. Mr. Henry Vickers (President) occu- 
pied the chair. The loyal toast having been 
honoured, Mr. W. Edgar submitted “ The Mayor, 
Magistrates, and Corporation of Nottingham,” and 
Councillor Jno. Wright replied. Mr. J. H. Vickers 
proposed ‘The Architects,” observing that at the 
present time, and for a considerable time past, there 
had been absolute peace, harmony, and concord 
existing between the architects and builders, and he 
expressed the hope that that condition of things 
might long continue. The names of Mr. W. D 
Pratt and Mr. E. R. Sutton were associated with 
the toast. Mr. Pratt, in reply, emphasised 
the importance of co-operation between the 
architect and builder, and suggested that the 
master builder ought to be most careful in the 
selection of his foremen and operatives, upon 
whom so much depended. Mr. E. R. Sutton 
also responded, and mentioned the great im- 
provement made in the forms of agreement between 
architects and builders, and the satisfaction which 
the almost universal inclusion of the arbitration 
clause in contracts had given. Inthe past, Notting- 
ham had experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining good timber, and at one time Nottingham 
was supplied with worse timber than any other 
town, but he believed it was all a question of price. 
He hoped the matter would be remedied. Mr. 
Sutton also alluded to the question of costing. Mr. 
Thomas Flewitt next submitted “Success to the 
National Federation and the Nottingham Master 
Builders’ Association,” observing that the builders 
were to be congratulated upon the ab3ence of any 
trade dispute during the year. In the past the 
Association had probably been looked upon with a 
certain amount of suspicion, an idea having pre- 
vailed that its operation would lead to an increase 
of lock-outs and strikes, but, as a matter of fact 
its influence had been in the contrary direction. Mr. 
Flewitt raised a protest against the Corporation 
undertakir g work that could be more economically 
done by contractors. They might, however, easily 
clear away some of the slum property, and leave it 
to speculative builders to erect suitable houses in their 
place. It was to the interest of the Association to 
see that gocd work was done, and for that reason it 
deserved the hearty support of all engaged in the 
building trade. Mr. Chambers (Leicester) re- 
sponded, and referred to the National Federation 
as an organisation established on good grounds 
with the object of benefiting the building trade 
throughout tbe country. He regarded the federa- 
tion as the House of Lords, and the Midland and 
other centres as being the House of Commons. The 
brunt of the work would have to be undertaken by 
the various centres, The representatives upon that 
body had but one object before them, and ‘that was 
to elevate one of the foremost and oldest trades in 
the country, and one which distributed an enormous 
amount of money. Mr. Chambers spoke of the 
value of organisation. They had been working 
some time fur a national form of contract, and he 
hoped it would become an accomplished fact before 
long, because the varieties of agreement adopted 
now led to very great difficulty. Mr. A. E. Tallis 
also replied. Other toasts included ‘‘ The Visitors,” 
submitted by Mr. James Wright, and “ The Chair- 
man.” 

WATER SUPPLY, COLWYN BAY.—On the 11th 
inst., Mr. A A G. Malet, M.Inst.C.E., an inspector 
of the Local Government Buard, held an inquiry at 
Colwyn Bay touching an application by the Colwyn 
Bay and Colwyn Urban District Council for sanction 
to borrow a sum of 1,332/. for works of water 
supply and 1,120l. for street improvement purposes. 
Mr. William Jones, the Board’s Surveyor, gave 
evidence as to the necessity for the proposed works 
of water supply, in the course of which he pointed 
out that in certain parts of the district on the occa- 
sion of a fire it had been found impossible to get 
sufficient water for the emergency. 


4..<tfi.-4 
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LEGAL, 


ACTION AGAINST A DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


THE case of the Finchley Electric Light Co. Ltd., v. 
the Finchley Urban District Council came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew, on 
the 11th inst., on an appeal of the plaintiffs from an 
order of Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chancery Divi- 
sion last March, dismissing the action which was 
brought to restrain the defendants from carrying 
out a threat to cut their wires. The question in- 
volved was to what extent the property in a road 
originally held by turnpike trustees was vested in 
the Local. Authority under the Public Health Act, 
1875, the learned Judge in the Court below having 
decided that the fee simple in the part of the 
road in question was vested absolutely in the Local 








Authority. The plaintiff company was formed in 
1890, one of its objects being the supply at Finchley 


memeetiee rt 


of electricity for lighting and other purposes to 
persons in the district, and for the construction of 
the necessary works in connexion therewith. [py 
1889 defendants obtained a provisional order which 
gave them the power to supply electricity to the 
inhabitants of the district. Both plaintiffs and de. 
fendants carried on business over the same area 
and the plaintiffs alleged that the defendants had 
done everything they could to hinder and obstruct 
them in their undertaking. In September, 190; 
whilst plaintiffs were, under an agreement, cop. 
necting their mains with the house of a customer 
in Hendon-lane, Finchley, they carried for this 
purpose their wires across the Regert’s Park-roaq 
at a height more than 30 ft. above the roadway, 
The defendants, in October, 1901, cut the wire, and 
threatened, if it were put up again, to repeat the 
act. On October 16, rgo!, plaintiffs obtained an 
interlocutory injunction restraining defendants until 
the trial, or further order, from cutting or inter. 
fering with their wires or cables over or across the 
Regent’s Park-road, or any other road or street in 
the district which was at a height not less than was 
required by the Board of Trade regulations. At the 
trial, however, Mr. Justice Farwell refused to make 
that injunction perpetual, and dismissed the action, 
Hence the present appeal of the plaintiffs. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
their Lordships held that that which was vested in 
the Local Authority was the street, with so much of 
the area above and below as was necessary for its 
ordinary use as a street. They held that the wires 
in question were clearly outside the Council’s area 
of use, and allowed the appeal granting a perpetual 
injunction restraining defendants from cutting or 
interfering with the plaintiffs’ wires, if carried at a 
height not less than that permitted by the Bard of 
Trade regulations. 

The defendants were ordered to pay the costs 
both of the appeal and in the Court below, 

Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. Mackenzie ap- 
peared for the appellants ; and Mr. Upjohn, K.C, 
and Mr. L. Chubb for the respondents. 





CITY ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Mullins Hotel Co., Ltd. v. Ingram came 
before Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady in the Chancery 


wooden or other fence which obstructed the access 
of light and air to the ancient windows in the 
plaintiffs’ premises. The facts were, shortly, these :— 
The defendant, the Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Loth- 
bury, with the consent of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, had the main body of the old Church of 
St. Olave Jewry pulled down, and had erected on 
the site a building 
Vicarage. 
of the vicarage. A portion of what was formerly 


garden of the vicarage. 
the basement and ground floor. What the defendant 


away from the basement window of the plaintiffs 
premises, a wooden fence, and this the plaintiffs 
complained obstructed the access of light and air to 
the windows in question. ; ’ 

In the result his Lordship, after hearing evidence, 
held that the plaintiffs had clearly proved their 
case. He accordingly granted the plaintiffs a mat 
datory order as asked for, : 
defendant should pay the costs of the action. P 

Mr. Eve, K.C.,and Mr. John Chester appeared . 
the plaintiffs; and Mr. Macnaghton, K.C., an 
Mr. G. Lawreacz for the defendant. 





A CORPORATION’S BY-LAWS. 


THE case of the Corporation of Devonport v. _ 
& Sons came before the Court of Appeal, compo 
of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Romer and Cozens-Hardy on the 18th inst., = Mr 
appeal of the plaintiffs from a_ judgment of Mr. 
Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division. 
was reported in our issue of April 5, 1902.) _ Pee 

In this case the plaintiffs claimed :—1. An 19) 


continuing the erection of any building upon, a 
from ioolne out any new street intended — 
a carriage-road upon or in connexion - Ia 
defendants’ building estate known as a rie 
Corners” without having previously delivere ag 
plaintiffs, in accordance with the Corporation fe 
laws, and obtained their approval to, proper 
and sections of such building and street, respec 
tively, and from laying 
such street, as aforesaid, 
shall be less than 306 ff., 
exceeding 2co = in lengy sal 
form the principal approach < nea! d- 
to any yA sere Abuilding, public building, «= 
ing of the warehouse class with a cacriage tway 02 
less than 24 ft. in width or without a foo ane 

each side thereof of a width not less than one” 


so that the width ther 

r being a stree 
r oe cated to 
s of ace 





io 
of the entire width of such street, or otherwise 


Division, on the 13th inst., an action by the plain- | 
tiffs against the defendant, the Rev. Prebendary | 
Ingram, for a mandatory injunction to restrain him | 
from erecting, or suffering to remain erected, a | 


had done was to erect near the top of the retaining | 
wall of the churchyard, which was only about2!t — 


the | 


tion to restrain the defendants from erecting of : 


B 
ae 
a 














known as St. Margarets 4 
The tower of the old church formed part | 


the churchyard of St. Olave Jewry formed the | 
The wiadows of which 


the plaintiffs complained as being obstructed were ; | 
situate in the southern wall of their premises, andin / 


and directed that the ~ $ 
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<a ion of any of the provisions of the said 
to —: an pe an the defendants to remove, 
of fF aiter or pull down all works begun or done by the 
In — defendants as aforesaid contrary to the said by-laws 
ich | or any of them ; and 3. alternatively a declaration 
the that the plaintiffs were entitled to remove, alter, 
le. ull down, or otherwise deal with any works begun 
ea, - done by the defendants as aforesaid contrary to 
ad the provisions of the by-laws or any of them. 
act The facts were as follows:—The piece of land 
Ol, in question contained a little more than three 
ba acres, and was in the shape of a triangle, one side 
her abutting upon a public highway for all kinds of 
his traffic, known as Ham-lane, and another side upon a 
dad similar public highway, known as Tavistock-road, 
ay. which road was, prior and down to November, 1900, 
ind a main road leading from Devonport to Tavistock, 
™ and, as such, vested in the County Council, The 
° roadway of Ham-lane was within the Borough of 
nti Devonport, the fence of the defendants’ land being 
‘er down to November, 1900, the boundary of the 
the borough there. But the defendants’ land, together 
in with the portion of Tavistock-road upon which the 
en defendants’ Jand abutted, was within the rural 
the district of Plympton St. Mary, the land on the 
lake opposite side up to the fence of the road being in 
is the borough of Plymouth. Within the rural district 
of Plympton St. Mary there were and are certain 
ase, by-laws with respect to new streets framed under 
oe Section 157 of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
mol Such by-laws provide inter alia :—1, “Width 
r its applied to a new street, means the whole extent of 
— space intended to be used, or laid out so as to admit 
— of being used as a public way.” “ With respect to 
tual the level of new streets :—3. Every person who 
Sy shall lay out a new street shall lay out such street 
ata Fat such level as will afford the easiest practicable 
dof Fe gradients throughout the entire length of such street 
- for the purpose of securing easy and convenient 
oss Fs means of communication with any other street or 
intended street with which such new street may be 
a> | connected or may be intended to be connected, and 
uC ~ aswill allow of compliance with the provisions of 
any statate or by-law in force within district for the 
regulation of new streets and buildings.” ‘With 
respect to the width and construction of new 
streets :—4. Every person who shall lay out a new 
street which shall be intended for use as a carriage- 





road shall so lay out such street that the width 
thereof shall be 36 ft. at the least.” “5. Every 
person who shall construct a new street which 
shall exceed roo ft. in length shall construct 
such street for use as a carriage-road, and 
shall, as regards such street, comply with the 
requirements of every by-law relating to a new 





case of a continuing offence to a further penalty of 
403. for each day after written notice of the offence 
from the Sanitary Authority. Provided, neverthe- 
less, that the Justices or Court before whom any 
complaint may be made or any proceedings may be 
taken in respect of any such offence may, if they 
think fit, adjudge the payment as a penalty of any 
sum less than the full amount of the penalty im- 
posed by this by-law.” And o8: “If any work to 
which any of the by-laws relating to new streets 
and buildings may apply be begun or done in 
contravention of any such by-law, the person by 
whom such work shall be so begun or done, 
by a notice in writing, which shall be signed 
by the clerk of the sanitary authority, and shall be 
duly served upon or delivered to such person, shall 
be required on or before such day as shall be speci- 
fied in such notice by a statement in writing under 
his hand or under the hand of an agent duly 
authorised in that behalf and addressed to and duly 
‘erved upon the sanitary authority to show 
Suiicient cause why such work shall not be 
removed, altered, or pulled down; or shall be 
required on such day and at such time and place as 
shall be specified in such notice to attend personally 
or byan agent duly authorised in that behalf before 
the sanitary authority and show suflicient cause 
why such work shali not be removed, altered, or 
pulled down. If such person shall fail to show 
Sutticient cause why such work shall not be 
removed, altered, or pulled down, the sanitary 
authority shall-be empowered, subject to any 
statutory provision in that behalf, to remove, alter, 
or pull down such work”; the statutory 
a there referred to being Section 158 
ye the Public Health Act, 1875. By Part 5 
of the Devonport Corporation Act, 1900, 


it was enacted th 
honndinate at, as from November 9, 1900, the 


0 compris 
Tavistock. 
Opposite si 


anc 2 street intended for use as a carriage-road.” “7. 
| th _ Every person who shall construct a new street for 
— a use a8 a carriage-road shall comply with the follow- 
“hol ing requirements,”—then follow specifications as to 
en _ the mode of construction, levels, and soon. Then 
ret’) | By-law 90 provides that every person who shall 
yea rt | intend to lay out a street shall give to the Sanitary 
bar _ Authority certain notices and deliver plans and 

ru _ sections of such intended street, and By-law 97 
shich ae provides that “ Every person who shall offend 
were 4 against any of the foregoing by-laws shall be liable 
adio fae for every such oftence to a penalty of 5/., and in the 
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8 of the borough should be extended so as 
€ the defendants’ land and the portion of 
road adjoining thereto, the land on the 
remaining in the Borough 
ndants’ land, though now 
Orough of Devonport, was at a con- 
ny town. The by-laws of 
ort were for all practical 


purposes to the same effect as the by laws of 
Plympton. It was alleged that the defendants, 
prior to November 9, 1900, had commenced 
to lay out and construct, and were then laying 
out and constructing, Ham-lane and Tavistock- 
road as “ new streets” in a manner which contra- 
vened the by-laws of Plympton and also of the 
borough of Devonport. What the defendants had 
done and were doing, was to erect certain houses 
upon their own land without removing the fence on 
either side, but making the necessary openings here 
and there so as to provide means of entrance to 
and exit from the houses that were bring built. 
They had done nothing more than this. Ia particu- 
lar, they had not attempted to alter or interfere 
with the roadway either of Ham-lane or Tavistock- 
road. With reference to the erection of the defendants’ 
houses, proper plans had been deposited with, and 
all necessary notices given to, the Rural Authority 
under the by-laws relating thereto. Such Authority, 
in fact, did not formally either approve or 
disapprove the plans nor instituted proceedings for 
penalties under the by-laws, nor did they do any- 
thing under the 98th By-law and Section 158 of the 
Public Health Act. The present action was, how- 
ever, instituted. Mr. Justice Joyce held that there 
had not been any laying out or constructing by the 
defendants of a new street in the ordinary, popular, 
and natural sense of the words, and that the de- 
fendants never intended to do anything of the kind. 
They had simply begun to build within their own 
boundary. He was further of opinion that de- 
fendants had not been shown to have contravened 
any by-law, and that the action could not have been 
maintained by the Urban Authority even if it had 
been right on the merits, the action for an injunction 
not being the proper remedy. His Lordship con- 
sidered the action misconceived, and dismissed it 
with costs. Hence the present appeal of the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., Mr. Hughes, K.C., and 
Mr. R. J. Parker appeared for the appellants; and 
Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. A. Glen for the 
respondents. 

At the conclusion of the arguments the Master of 
the Rolls, in giving judgment, said he was of 
opinion that the plaintiffs could not maintain the 
action without the presence of the Attorney-General, 
and on that ground alone the appeal must fail. On 
the other part of the case he saw no reason to differ 
from the conclusion of fact arrived at by Mr. Jus- 
tice Joyce, viz.—that the acts of the defendants of 
which the plaintiffs complained did not constitute 
the making or laying-out, or the threat to make or 
lay out, a new street, and that the defendants had 
not been shown to have contravened any by-law. 
However, on the first point alone the appeal failed, 
and must be dismissed. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal was 
accordingly dismissed with costs. 





BUILDERS’ PERQUISITES. 


BEFORE Judge Gye, at Alton County Court on the 
16th inst., Miss Emily Rose Morris, of Bentworth, 
sued Messrs. W. J. Drowley & Co., of Woking, for 
the return of a pump, or its value 4/. 1os., and Ios. 
damages. The defendants put in a counterclaim 
for 3/. for material retained by plaintiff. It appeared 
that the defendants had carried out certain altera- 
tions to a house for plaintiff, and in accordance 
with what they alleged to be a well-known custom 
a pump was taken away and sold. Evidence was 
called to show that unless a special clause was in- 
serted in the contract a builder was entitled to any- 
thing which might be taken out of a house in the 
course of alterations, no matter what the value of 
the material might be. His Honour, in giving 
judgment for plaintiff on the claim and counter- 
claim, said that no conclusive evidence had been 
put in to show the existence of this supposed 
custom, while if it did exist it was a most unjusti- 
fiable one. He refused to grant leave to appeal. 


—_« 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


3,420 of 1902. —T. P. FIMISTER: Water Waste Pre- 
venting Devices for Flushing Cisterns. 
This invention has reference to water waste pre- 
venting devices for flushing cisterns. According to 
the invention, the auxiliary reservoir may be formed 
of annular or equivalent section having its central 
hole or core so disposed to, and communicating 
with, the top of the flush pipe which forms the 
siphon head or bend, that a complementary annu- 
lar or like bucket in such reservoir, when lifted by 
the lever and pull or other convenient known 
device, discharges its contents into the downward 
member of the siphon, and so starts the flush. 
Waste is prevented by the necessity for first again 
filling the auxiliary reservoir and bucket. 
No. 3,577 of 1902.—SHARPE, BROTHER, & Co., LTD., 
and N. E. COOKE: Water-closet Basins 


This consists, in a water inlet aperture of a water- 
closet basin, of the employment: of a metal nozzle 








or outlet piece made separate from the basin and so 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 


shaped and arranged as to govern the flushing 
water and divide it into two side streams which 
flow under the lip of the pan to the front, and a 
third stream which flows down the back of the 
pan. 


No, 3,760 cf 1902.—G. S. JONES: Block for Flooring 
Purposes. 

The block consists of wood or other suitable ma‘e- 
rial, having at either or both ends and on the under 
side one or more bevelled or T-shaped slots, so that 
when the block is laid in the cement, plastic, or 
other suitable material, which enters the above- 
mentioned slot or slots or apertures, will form a 
perfect lock. 


5.307 of 1902.—T, WHITWELL : 
Apparatus. 


Steam heating apparatus, wherein the valve for 
controlling communication between the interior of 
the steam-piping and the water to be heated is con- 
nected with two rods or bodies which are arranged 
so that one will be in contact with the steam in the 
piping and the other in contact with the water to 
be heated, in such a manner that the valve will be 
opened by the expansion of the rod or body in 
contact with the steam in relation to the other rod 
or body, and will be closed by the expansion of the 
latter rod or body in relation to the former. 

6,113 of 1902.—R. LESLIE: Lavatory Press Cocks o1 
Valves. 


Steam Heating 


This consists in the construction of lavatory press 
cocks or valves so that the valve and its seating can 
be detached from the valve casing without unfixing 
this casing from the marble or other support tu 
which it is fixed. 

7,358 of 1902.—F, G. OLDENBURG : Window Frames- 
A window frame of shaped iron with space fur the 
insertion of an elastic packing strip, the said frame 
being characterised by the fact that the casement 
or frame receives a strip of flexible material, which 
is bent together insuch a manner as to form aroll, 
the adjacent sides of which present a spring action 
owing to the S-shaped formation, so that when the. 
window is closed a weak pressure is always exerted 
by the roll upon the closing surface. 
14.589 of 1902,—L. MEYER : 
Mechanism, 

Door-closing mechanism with automatic friction 
brake, comprising a spring brake-ring surrounding: 
the brake-roller, a brake-lever which presses the 
brake-ring when the door is closed on to the brake- 
roller, and a device for loosening the brake-1ing 
and before fully closing, so that the door is closed, 
quietly and certainly. 

17,743 of 1902.—H. BAUM: Veneer Presses. 

A veneer press, having the distinctive feature that 
one or both of the press beams is or are slight/y 
bulged and provided at each end with a clamping or 
tightening device, 

2,482 Of 1902.—F, MONKEMOLLER : 
Machine. 

A pipe-bending machine, in which the supports or 
bending members for acting on the pipes to be bent 
consist of rollers adapted in shape to the form of 
the pipes, and pivotally suspended so that the dis- 
tance between them, as well as their positions, can 
be altered according to the work to be done. 


3,698 of 1902.—J. PERCIVAL: Dry Closet and Asi:- 
pit. 


Door - closing 


Pipe bending 


A combined ash-pit and closet, 
retain fluid matter as well as 
removable door or seal therefor. 
3,731 Of 1902.—R. HENNEBERG 
Preparation of Drinking Water. 
Apparatus for the preparation of drinking water, 
composed of a sterilising boiler provided with a 
tubular coil or worm, and of which the convolutions 
are arranged in the transverse water tubes of the 
fire box or close below the level of the boiling 
water and the upper open end of which receives 
water from the surface, a filter communicating with 
the outlet extremity of the coil by the intermediary 
of a cooling device. Within said filter a nozzle or 
rose arranged above the filtering layer and com- 
municating with the cooling device, and an air 
valve combined with an air filter, arranged above 
said rose, the whole being so combined that the 
water entering the sterilising boiler at the lower 
portion of same, passing up in the boiler and then 
circulating through the coil, is submitted for a con- 
siderable time to a boiling heat without interruption 
of its flow, and then sprayed into the filter in a 
cooled condition so as to create a partial vacuum, 
and to cause thereby the inflow of air with which 
it becomes saturated. . 
No. 4,432 of 1902.—J. BINDER : Leaded Ligh s. 
This consists in the employment of cross-shaped 
stiffening frames or supports at the joints. 
No. 4,773 Of 1902.—A. PYE-SMITH: Stair Tieads 
Landings, and Foot Pavings. 
This invention relates to the construction of tread», 
landings, foot pavings, and the like, of material pre- 
senting a surface of such a character that persons 
treading on it are not liable to slip. For this pur- 
pose, carefully graded small fragments of two 
different materials are mixed together, one of which 
is harder than the other, such, for instance, as flint 
or glass for the harder material, and limestone or 
sandstone for the soft. The mixed materials are 


forming a well to 
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made up into a paste with cement, and the mixture 
is moulded in slabs or pieces of the shapes and 
sizes suited to the purpose for which they are to be 
employed. The softer material wears somewhat 
before the harder, so that there is a surface of alter- 
nately high and low spots which is always self- 
renewing. Also in some cases lead is used as an 
additional material of high frictional value, in which 
case small pieces of lead are placed at intervals in 
the mould, and are covered with the mixture of the 
cement and the hard and soft materials to the thick- 
ness required for the moulded slab or piece. 

4,914 of 1902.—E. SCHWOB : Colouring of Stones to 
Imitate Marble. 

A process for colouring stones for the purpose of 
imitating natural marble, consistiog in applying to 
the prepared stone on those parts where no colour 
is to appear a preparation that repels the colours, 
then applying the colours, and afterwards coating 
with a mixture which fixes the colours. 

5,441 of 1902.—W. MILROY: Pipe Joints. 

This consists in forming the face of the flange or 
flanges with concentric rings, or serrations, corru- 
gations or grooves. 

15,209 of 1902.—O. H. SCHWARZ: Floor Bricks or 
Slabs for Building Purposes and Apparatus for 
Manufacturing the Same. 

A floating block or slab having a great pressure 
body with which are connected longitudinal or 
transverse ribs carrying the ceiling plate, the said 
arch plate having in sectional shape parallel upper 
and under surfaces, vertical surfaces extending 
respectively from near the under surface upwardly 
on one side, and trom the upper surfaces down- 
wardly on the other side severally to lines in a 
plane substantially parallel to those of the upper 
and under surfaces, and oblique surfaces in continua- 
tion from said vertical surfaces to the upper surface 
and under surface respectively, and angular recesses 
at the edge or edges of the under surface and of the 
adjacent vertical surfaces, for reception of a board 
or boards. 

23,559 of 1902—\W, P. THOMPSON (The Enamel 
Steel Tile Co.): Metallic Tiling. 

Metallic tiling for walls and ceilings comprising 

itegral pieces of metal formed to simulate tiles and 

provided with end strengthening portions formed 
by bending the tile ends of the piece of metal, and 
with integral nether fastening means formed by 
bending the sides of the metal beyond the side lines 
of the tile face downwardly and then upwardly into 
locking grooves or wings under the body of the tile 
proper, in combination with rails or strips provided 
with projecting shoulders arranged and spaced just 
far enough apart to engage and co-act with said 
flocking grooves or wings, and hold the tile in 
place. 

24.549 of 1902.—C. AMENDT: Plates or Blozks for 
Parquet Floors. 

A parquet floor composed of plates covered on the 

back with a thin coating of asphalt before being 

laid, characterised in that the single slab composing 
the plates or blocks, and the blocks themselves, are 
jointed together by means of grooves and tongues 
in a manner that the whole floor forms, as it were, 

one single plaque or covering, thereby preventing a 

sitkiag of parts of the same and reducing the cost 

of mtaufacture by dispensing with a foundation of 
beton. 

25,222 of 1902.—F. FURSCHINA: Manufacture of 
Artificial Stone. 

A process of manufacturing artificial stone for 
ornaments, figures, and the like from sand or pow- 
dered stone, silicate of soda (soluble glass), and a 
substance of the nature of clay, the main feature of 
such process being that an adequate quantity of 
cement is added to the mixture, the resulting sub- 
stance being packed into elastic -myuulds, and being, 
after solidifying to a rigid mass, dried and fired. 

25,732 of 1902.—J. JAFFE.—Manufacture of Artificial 
Stone. , 

Manufacture of artificial stone of Sorel or like 

cement, consisting in subjecting the stone while in 

the mould to a current of cooling water passing 
under and around, and, in the case ot a closed mould, 
over the moulding box. 

26,758 of 1902.—G. HARRISON (W. Black and H. §S, 
Richards) : Artificial Stone. 

The process of producing a natural finish on arti- 

ficial stone composed of cement and particles of 

natural stone which consists in removing the 
cement from around the superficial ingredient 
particles of the composition. 

20,787 of 1902.—S. TURTON and W. POULTON : 
Brickwork for Boiler Setting and other Similar Pur- 
poses. 

Tais consists, in brickwork for boiler setting and 

for other similar purposes, of the provision of in- 

sulating air spaces. 

21,492 of 1902.—-M. J. ADAMS: Closets and Latrines. 

Multiple closets or latrines, in which an upward 

branch or feed-pipe formed as part of the closet 

itself, a horizontal connexion from closet to closet, 
and a pipe feeding the same whether formed on the 
connecting pipe or separate from the same, are 

used. 1 

23,678 of 1g0o2.—M. J. ADAMS: Lavatories for School 
or General Purposes. 

Lavatory with a ‘channel or trough having one or 
more spray pipes for expeditious washing. 


MEETINGS. 
Fripay, FEBRUARY 20. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Silvester Sparrow on 
** The Stained Glass of the Future.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Principal E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S., 
on ‘* The Measurement of Energy.’”’ 9.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual dinner, Empire Hall, 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Fifty-sixth 
annual general meeting. Papers to be read and discussed 
together: — ‘‘ Hydraulic Experiments on a Plunger 
Pump,” by Professor John Goodman, and ‘‘ Experiments 
on the Efficiency of Centrifugal Pumps,” by Mr. Thomas 
E. Stanton, D.Sc. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. Edgar 
Wood on *‘ Experiences.” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Architectural Association. ——Second spring visit, to 
the new post office and savings bank buildings, Addison- 
road, 2.30 pm. Annual supper of the Camera and 
Cycling Club, Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
—Visit to the Works Department of the London County 
Council, Belvedere-road, S.E. 3 p.m. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 23. 


Surveyors Institution. — Mr. Henry Lovegrove on 
** Regulations for Protection from Fire.’ 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Julius Hiibner 
on ‘‘ Paper Manufacture.”—IV. 8 p.m. 

Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural 
Section).—Mr. A. Gardner on ‘‘The City Churches of 
Glasgow,” with lime-light illustrations. 8 p.m. 


TugsDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Royal Jnstitution.—Sir William Abney, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
on ‘*Recent Advances in Photographic Science.” I. 
3 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. G. F. Zimmer on 
‘* Mechanical Handling of Material.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. W. 
L. Trant Brown on ‘‘ Valuations.” 7.30 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association —Mr. G. S. 
Aitken, F.S.A.Scot., on ‘‘ Architecture and the Age.” 
7.30 p.m, 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Birmingham Sece 
tion) —Mr. A. M. Taylor on ‘‘ Central Stations Tests.” 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. D. Macfie 
on “Artificial Lighting in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Illustrated. 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Butlding).—Dr. G. V. Poote, 
F.R.C.P., on *‘ Where Town and Country Meet.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Mr. J. Stittner 
on ** The Nernst Lamp;” (2, if time permit), ‘* Distribu- 
tion Losses in Electric Supply Systems,” by Messrs. A. D. 
Constable and E. Fawssett ; (3) abstract of a paper read 
before the Glasgow Section on ‘fA Study of the Pheno- 
menon of Resouance in Electric Circuit by the Aid of 
Oscillograms,” by Mr. M. B. Field. 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Vorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. F. 
Musto on “‘ Street [mprovements in Leeds and elsewhere.” 
6.30 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland.—Demonstration 
on limes, gypsum, lathing, plastering, &c., at the works of 
Messrs. G. Rome & Co., Lombard-street, Westland-row, 
Dublin. 4 p.m. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. E. Falk on ‘'The Relative Advantages of Single 
Screws, Twin Screws, and Triple Screws for Marine 
Propulsion.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Anou,sl Dioner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
6 p.m. 

Royal [nstitution.—Rt. Hon, Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
F.R.S., on ** Light ; its Origin and Nature.” I. 3 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen's Association (Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street).—Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann on ‘‘ Sani- 
tary Arrangements and Testing.” 8.15 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Usher Institute of Public Health. 


—_ 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 5.—By Gan ty, Sons, & Co. (at 
Dublin). 
Castletown, co. Meath.—Farm and land, includ- 
ing the Hill of Tara, area 239 a. 3r. 15 p., u.t. 


SG ig Fei BU ies osiosce.ncseresiok<e sees £3,700 
February 9.—By Geo. Heap & Co. 
Soho.—10, Broad-st. (S), area 1,267 ft., f., p. o0.. 39400 


By SLavE & BuTLER. 
Twickenham. — Strawberry Hili-rd., Bower 
Cottage and Grove Cottage, c., y.r. 407. 105. 620 


Strawberry Hill-rd., Pope’s Cottage, c., e.r. 352. 610 
February 10.—By FLEURET, SONS, ADAMS. 
Luton, Beds,—Waller-st., The Grand Theatre, 
with goodwill; also 16, John-st., f. (including 

MORTON TO). os once ssswesee ss ccesas® Survcnisees XTSO0 


By Percivat Hopson, 
Tottenham.—5o, Stanmore-rd., u.t. gt yrs., g.r. 
Obey O.Ee FRE vain seem nn'tus rrr paieinwesislemue:s 240 
By T. B. Westacotr. 
Camden Town. — 228, Camden-rd., and 77, 
Camden-mews, u.t. 35 vrs., g.r. 10é., e.r. 1304. 
55) Oseney-cres.; u.t. 46} yrs. g.r. of. gs., er. 
| Sere eTTte Pie CP TE tl ee 
Holloway.—65, Isledon-rd., u.t. 484 yrs., g.r. 92., 


1,000 


4co 





y.r. 482, 


a ee ee eee 


72, Huddleston-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 62. r0s., 


CAGE. os cocacweredsscccespossecsese ene. 4485 

By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff). 
Cardiff, Glamorgan.-g8 and roc, Queen-st. (S), 

MCB PER Belo Bh. LOSig WoW BIN- oc caceeecn 1,360 
102, Queen-st. (S), ut. 17 yrs., g.r. 1/7. 158., y.r. 

TIL, onic 0 vs:00 cose cicccesse 000 vs ve crces cos 1,170 

By Frank in & Son (at Saffcon Walden). 

Thaxted, Essex. — Claypitts Farm, gt a. or. 

ZO Puy Tone cece ceeeeeees ose ee eee ee ee re vese I,100 
Lower Spellmans, &c., Fields, 18 a. rr. o p., f. 240 
Enclosure of pasture, 4 a. or. 15 p., f. ... .... 289 
Part of Worthen’s Pasture, 2a.1r.25p.,f. .. 150 
WY Arter © Piel, 7 as. F CeO Oe5) Cin aos wa cic cece vei 115 
Green Field, &c., 20a. 3r. 20 p., f...... eiketiares 249 
Blue Barns Farm, 24a. 2r.13p.,f. ....... ae 220 
Bluegates Farm, 24 2..0 fF. 12 p , f. socesesceces 315 
Lower and Mudhall Fields, &c., 19 a. 2r. 

33 D-» epic tao oles seinen Calesiaiisiw nas ince tae as 220 
The Dovehouse Farm, 83 a. 2 r. 37 p., f. 850 
Various Enclosures, 9 a. 2 r. 32 P., f....ceeee. 258 
Hammer Mill Farm, 48 a. 3 r. 8 p., f........... 720 
Four enclosures of land, 11 a. 3 r. 9 p., f. ...... 110 
February 11.—By Brapsuaw Brown & Co. 

Millwall.—ro, 12, 14, and 16, West Ferry-rd., f., 

Wit. Bor EAS... c: cseieswese Se weeeawcegeeies-as 1,520 
West Ferry-rd., The Mechanics’ Arms b.-h., f., 

SA Obs ac sinise ceinniciccawen este as Sigalacerasresrats 800 

By Douctas Younc & Co. 
Kennington.—r to 19 (odd), Brixton-rd. ; 2 to 48 

(even), Camberwell New-rd., area 2} acres, 

f., y.r. 1,6422., with possession in 1904 (in oue 

LOL) io; 20sreici0 © sccccccccccccccccs eeceseeees 29,500 

By Henry Howtmes & Co. 
Marylebone.—s52, 53, and 54, Paddington-st., u t. 
BOYES. 5 OE> TOG 6 Fike BOON. <6 sn teres ceeee 2,278 
Soho.—4o, Fitzroy-st., and 7, Hertford-pl., f., y.r. 
Sle) A ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee @eore 2,550 
St. John’s Woed.+40, St. John’s Wood-rd., u.t. 
TOURS. Gils ESb sits OOls, os0vcces secees “a 540 
Hampstead.—42, Hemstal-rd., f., y.r. 452. seeeee 640 
By May & RowpeEn. 
Hanover-square. —14, George-st., f.,) P....eee2e25 14,500 
y Wyatt & Son (at Chichester). 
Old Fishbourne, Sussex.—Seven copyhold cot- 
PAROS ORT ANT, BOS) cde cre ccalmisciselaoinscanionas 590 
Selsey, Sussex.—East-st., two freehold cottages, 
Wa SNCS (cosa) c:otrhvolais al pisos eine elaiecGaanivies sie clei aleta ° 200 
By J. H. Brapwe.t & Son 
(at Nottingham). 
Car Colston, Notts.—Toll Bar Farm, 96a. 2 r. 
> ot MORONS EA MECC OTOOCT CT eRee Comoe 45450 
By Batca & Batcu (at Camden Town). 
Camden Town.—g2, Park-st. (S), u.t. 164 yrs., 

Pay Wil Okle: soci nciceeas snes aesivieeits 275 
4, 5, and 6, Stanmore-pl., u.t. 20} yrs., g.r. 122, 

Wik Sale DOSy cunerslccnetesewas wcetce ae ieisioGarde 380 
1, Bonny-st., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. nil, w.r. 592. 16s... 100 

Kentish Town.—s, Leverton-st., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 
oO ELE. | OC Cr nrrne de ews 204i eie:e 280 
February 12.—By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Spitalfields.—6, Princelet-st., f.. y r. 432. ......4. 1,410 
Mile End.—472, Mile End-road (S), y.r. 407... . 760 
30 and 34, Harford-st., u.t. 14 yrs., gr. 
BM AFB NOU sg BPs) OU OSs cio 'vis sols, ob seo a sikivelsis 260 


By Stimson & Sons. 

King’s Cross.— 37, Albion-st.(S), f., y.r. 482. .... 6go0 
Peckham.—Tilson-rd., f.g.r. 1o/., reversion in 59 

RISB w\otere:s.areiers aisles sicaineiee ater erelciereial ciel sires 275 
Islington.—37, Northampton-st., u.t. 154 yrs., 

jee (ADI Nee) GER MOOR One Oe tre eaaetelatex's 160 

13 and 17, Denmark-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 127, 


WeleUF Rh. _ sincinincimaleiwneyaic Gee deneid hls beau tase 380 

New Cross.—49 and 51, Pagnell-st , u.t. 03 yrs., 
5:0. Ola OSs 5 Wills Sle BOR so oe: > «060-4 0ie einaee ys 385 

Brixton.—s2, Brailsford-rd., u.t. 714 yrs., g.r. 82. 
KOR PP El ce tice beeies se aest waetieteele 330 

Greenwich.—14, 16, 20 to 30 (even), Collerston- 
rd., u.t. 55} yrs., g.r. 28/., wor. 2257. 8s, ... 1,405 

t to rr (odd), Selcroft-rd., u.t. 534 yrs., g.r. 187. 
Wl BOGl TOS ssgcuseicce vos See RCC 1,300 

February 13.—By R. A. ENRIGHT, 

Barnsbury.—23 and 25, Crossley-st., u.t. 80 yrs., 

OF. EAL LAScg SV OOls Salcnbegs csies hivaveeuoes 802 
By Riper & Sons. 

Notting Hill.—252 and 254, Ladbroke-gr., u.t. 
SOP VES Bats GOls, Wels DEE 506055 scr siesicce 670 

9 and 10, Barandon-st., u.t. 614 yrs., g.r. 17/., 
WE rhs. assem emnens gia or pte eid sietal alsiaiata eis 620 

36 to 52 (even), Talbot-gr., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 492. 
EOS. 9 W.0s 359. TBS. cc cceee © 00ce cocccccesocs 2,0co 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.:. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. {or 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 


a 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, es far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
4s. d. 


I 14 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Hard Stocks .... 
Rough Stocks and 


RS ES EI def gi ‘ + 3 
cecing Stocks.... 212 0 cA oa ” 

MIDGGIS .ccos-cs 8 ° a 9. ” 
tal Boss. Ns ; 6 is at railway depét 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 KS a ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 © ‘ o ” 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing § o 0 * a. " 
Best Blue Pressed - 

Staffordshire .. 4 5 0 os ” ” 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 11 0 o9 ” ” 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continuea). 


£ 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 
<GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 


Stretchers....-- 13 
Headers ..---e-- 12 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats.....- 17 


Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers.. 16 
‘One Side and two 
DHS <6 oacweese 19 
Two Sides and 
one End . 20 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints...4.-- 20 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats.. ... 14 
Double Stretchers 1 5 
Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 
Ends... 15 
Two Sides and 
one End .....- 
Splays ee 
Squints.......- 14 
Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 
Thames and Pit Sand 


BRICKS, &c, 
$s. ad 


8 oper 1,009 at railway depot. 


o.hU€~° ” ” ® 
olU6°d ” iT) a” 
o 9 ” ” thy 
o 68 ” 2” ” 
o.U€0°9 ” 9 ” 
oo ” TY ® 
o 9 ” st ’ 
o.o°0 ” 8 2” 
o Oo ” ” 2 
o.6°o0 ” ” 9” 
oOo. 6O ” o> ? 
o.60°0 ity 9? ? 
o.6€0°0 ” 9 2 
9 9 ” ” 0 
oo ” "8 3 
° Oo less than best, 


9 ° a 7 delivered. 


eocomese 


Thames Ballast ........ senses ° . 
Best Portland Cement........ 30 oO per ‘ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 0 ,, a 


Nors.--The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ........- « ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

s. d. 


ouee in blocks ... 


I 
e arleigh Down Bath .. 1 
Beer in blocks ... 


Grinshill 


I 
Brown Portland i in blocks 2 


Darley Dale in blocks. 
Red Corsehill as 


Closeburn Red Freestone 2 


Red Mansfield ,, 


. I 1m per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


7 ” ” 

8 ” ” 

“2 6 ” ” 
10 ” rT 

2 ” ” 

2 4 ” ” 
5 ” 3 

°o ” rT 

2 4 ” 9 


York StonE~—Robin rs Quality. 


S. de 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
6in.sawn two sides land- 

ings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.) 


ccccccee 2 3 perfootsuper. ,, 


6 in. Rubbed two sides 


Ditto, Ditto ........ 


2 6 ” $f 


3 in. Sawn two sides 


slabs (random sizes).. 


o 11} ” ts 


2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 


side slabs (random 
SIZS)) cccdeeels o 7 ” " 
14 in. to 2 in, ditto, ‘ditto o 6 s9 ” 


Best Hari YorK— 

Scappled random blocks 3 o per ft. cube “ 
in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 


40 ft. sup.) .. ..e0e- 


-. 2 8 per ft. super. ” 


in. Rubbed two sides 


WGN” sscdewces 


3 in. sawn two ‘sides 
slabs (random sizes) x 2 ” 


@ in. self-faced random 


MAGN vs cacewececccus 
Hopton Wood (Hard 


” ” 3 


2G Ss ” ” 

Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 

6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depét. 

sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depét. 


” " » 3in, do, 12h os 
Se SLATES. 
in, in. &£s.d. 
20X10 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per 1000 of rz09 at ry.dep. 
GOXIS 65 55 ag | oe ERED |G ” ” 
2ox1obest seconds ,, 1215 0 ” ” 
22X12 I31I0 Oo . 
16 X 8 best - - ; re) 7 ‘ 
20X 10 best =o Portma- 

«- 12 50 ” a 
16x8 best bi blue Portmadoc 6 6 0 ” ” 
20X10 best Eureka un- 

fading green....15 0 0 ” a 
20X12 Pe Me 16 10 o ” ‘ 
18X10 Pa ee Ir10 Oo ” ” 
c6X 8 a 95 8 7 6 ” ” 
20X10 permanent green 10 10 0 ” ” 
£8X 10 aa a 900 or ye 
56x 8 ” ma 650 ” ” 

TILES. 


Best plain red roofing ee. ; 6 
+42 0 per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 
_Hip and valley tiles. . “3 7 per doz. vhs 


Bo Omang’ gm 
Do. crane Do. ras '. ° _ og . s 
aa eee ee 
nt Red or Moti Sia” * ALY 
0. a Be a canks A al som > _ 
ee ee 
ieee et Bake 
9, Omamental Do.” 50 oe a . 
Valley tiles 222272222222 4 8 ~~ 3 “i 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3in. by rrin. wettidacb nt. £ - sd 4 See 





DY Gi. ANG SE ie. cccnencses SGN Oy (10 = ° 
Deals: ~~ 3 DY g.. -cereersccecee 1410 0 I510 0 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and Sin. . 

and 3in. by 7in. and 8in....... Irmo Oo 1210 0 
Battens : best 2} by 6 and 3 by 6. e 10 o less than 

7in. and 8in. 
BIGRIG © SECONDS). os cciccsaecscacena r o olessthanbest 
Gattenss seconds <2... 2.00 csscacce OI Oss se xs 
2in. by 4in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 9 0° 0 9g10 0 
2in. by 44in. and 2in. by.5in. .. 8 10 0 g 10 o 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin, and ryin. by 7in. ......cee0e o 10 o more than 
battens, 
We -ccastenccadudedenddvedads 


Fir timber: Best middling “Danzig At per uel of « 50 ft. 


or Memel(average specification 4 10 5 6 Oo 
S€QWHUS: oc cccaasnac aa 45:5 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in. x 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6in. to’8in.)...... 3 0:0 310 oO 
Swedush balks. ose cccecoss 215 0 3.00 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average)... 3 5 0 315 0 
Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

ZO BP BE Miles nae cacssssecdcs 23 00 200 

3 in. by g in. pasiewneemaeaems 2r 0 0 2210 0 

Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by7in. 317 0 0 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 i in. byrrin. 1810 0 20 0 o 

3 in. by gin. 1710 0 19 0 O 

Battens, 2 chin. and 3in.by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 12 in. 

MMW OMe cscaaccdeteceansnueus 1510 0 1610 0 

Battens, 2} in.and3in.by7in. 11 10 0 1210 0 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 

OU SEI a ccshaecscecaccaes 2I 0 0 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. byg in.. ienete. 16 GO O- 10:56-<0 
MMQRNca cs se acsanecedvecduad 1310 O 15 0 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

OWES can Vanancdxieswae ve « UGoeoew?weoeeé 
Bits 4 ithe BEE Geli c daca eeuccess 1410 0 16 0 0 
MIN Tc cacisdawanddasexanwnén IIIOo Oo 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

EEWicecassaesudasasaades 1 233900 1. G6 

Dee she bE OMe desc ccseccns 13 © 0 14 0 Oo 

MCI ora acldadecddecaaces an Io O O HOO 


White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by rr in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
» 3 in. bygin. 1310 0 1410 0 
Battens Neceabcadeiradccsowseuds 1% 00 3206 0 
Second white deals 3in. byrtin. 13 10 0 1410 0 
° 
o 


va a » 3in.bygin. 1210 0 13 10 


a <a sa MOMGNBsccccs 910 0 1010 
Bite tants tai. « osccc cekecc cues 16 0 o 18 0 o 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 0 Ioo 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes... 33 © oO upwards. 
aT Re a er << 22 °O. 0 46.0 6 
Seconds, regular sizes .......002 2410 0 2610 o 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 0 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ......00 2.06 o 2 6 o 3 6 
Small i en. 2.3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ‘ft. cube . 0950 o § 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
SEGUE accu So acladecasdacdeseess oOo 7 oo 8 
2 in. do. do. ‘ oo 66 - - - 
Dry Mahogany— 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
WOME casccdactedaceteseeucs ee 9 Oo OL 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

IGGN Wtndccudcauidacessureser ex 6 020 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

SMUG ose traces atdevasess ° o10 010 
OOM, DRE IONG os weds dcicvccaacuee 1610 0 2000 
American W hitewood Planks— 

Per ft. cube ...... set CR o 4°06 - 2 


Prepared Flooring— 


Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


GMM Lacaveutiadecuuseccoius o13 6 o17 6 
rin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

WEARONGE. «os aha deneeeneccees O14 0 o 18 o 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

MGLCNED 66:00 ce cccccccssecees 016 o rr 6 
tin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

BUOC ca dwends cdidwcdeesennseas o1 6 o13 6 
rin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

UMMENER a avichucincscasouuds o12 0 O14 0 
thin. by 7in. white, planed and 

WSKCNO So cc ceccce sens cenwes om 6 o 16 6 
2 in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 

beaded or V-jointed boards o1r 09 013 6 
rin. by7in. do. do do 014 09 o18 o 
fin. by7in. white do. do o10 0 ot 6 
rin, by.7in. do. do. do. o1r 6 013 6 


6-in. at 6d. to gd. per square less than 7-in, 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


S65 « £ te 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 5 0o g 6 50 
Compound Girders ” 826 950 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

Nary SECtIONS ......eeeeseeereee e137 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates ...cccccccccceces 850 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 6 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
Iron— : hited. £ ite 
Common Bars...cses,.ccococose 715 O 8 § O 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, ant 


merchant quality ...... 8 5 o 815 0 
Staffordshire “* Marked Bars ” 10 10 O Peis 
Mild Steel Bars .......... idence .OOL8 910 0 
“— Iron, basis price......... a; oe 910 0 

aie ee 16 ° ea 


° 
"(0 And upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. «....... 10 0 0 
” ” pote ecccccee Iroo -_ .* * 
, ae ey 


Sheet Iron, Guivenized flat, ‘ordi- 


nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Bite OM Be ccccadescescccee 12231§ 0 <= « « 
” 19 «22g. and eis oe 9 
99 te BO Medssccees 16°58 @  « « 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
_ quality :-— Lek £86 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g........-. 16 00 © «= & 
22g.and24g. 1610 0 = = » 
WED ivacasacee %o0 + = ® 
Galvanised Corrugated. Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 30g. 1215 0 
22 g. and 20m a5 @ eee 
fr) 


Per ton,in London 


” ” 


9? %) 
26g eco 146 §F ia oe 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, é ft. by 2 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 
and thicker .. 12 0 0 - 2 8 
"” » 22g,and24g. 13 0 9 = = = 
oe 26 g. eatuaee e r 5 0 7 <— 
Cut nails, 5 ORE ME cacetcse cs 915 9 


s 
Under 3 in. usual trade B.S 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
s. d Ss. d. 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3 we &up. 14 § 0 +. @ 
Pipe ms CONS: <.e'ccncsieeduce ee 2415 O > ares 
= pipe’ Nidadeciudeaciesatadac 17 5 0 - = s 
MINE DUDE Sass cane sedeuavace-S o 2 « » 
Ztnc—Sheet— fi. 
Vieille ee ieadcadead ton 25 0 o - 8 « 
IMAM Yacda dacs ca<ecewnkcce's « 2415 O - 
CoppeR— 
Strong Sheet .......... perlb o oof + « = 
Reo ics cas cs coke oes as Oo O11 - = 8 
Copper nails . dcaddael” as on) a - = « 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet... ........0. ‘a © @rm « @ « 
RONG" ob cc eewadaweds <i © our ale ce 
Tin—English TM asccs aa Or 4 +2 = = 
Soi-DER—Plumbers’ ......  ,, oo 6 2 eu-e 
ff Pere er eee etre “a ° Oo $f x) aera 
BIGwPPe  .o'ss se cecccsee ae 0 0 @ '='-«.« 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
BG OR CUNEEG Cc ccdcwaas wdaaidaze v3 2}d. per ft. delivered. 
gon SOU ceadasieec ened dn dduaee BEd. 90 ” 
GE ORAUNMMNN S05 scien scds veces aia 34d. a8 s 
66k MUON ccccdinvtdandaadude aid. . ss 99 
GG OR CIRO ao wccscecdsecddade ua ee 4d. 99 93 
a eee Mabwiaee cael adie a as 
at Of, CRE <. ccanaducancennne era. 99 9 
de: MOMs ace Suan were? pam 
Fluted sheet, P. - <amimencaays ° 3a. 9 ” 
‘iiadatae 4d. 
5 Hartley’ s Rolled Mets nai a nid. za - 
te ” ” | | 2” 9 
a “a a Ssadaddae aa. * pes 
OILS, &c. £s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 ¢ 
oa + ao. 3 GEUMB cg ccccscce ” o 2 8 
Boiled ,, », in pipes or barrels.. “ o 2 6 
a eg, SR ONG encevadesd ” °o 210 
Turpentine, i in nen Se duaaqcescaeae 2 0 38 
ME CUGID wo os cesiatlced ° 310 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ‘ton 2010 9° 
Med Raed DES sé ccccncsenaevs mained 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty... Vs eeuauna nee ‘cwt. o 8 e 
RINOCRMIN EMM ca a candndasacedseacses per barrel x 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Pcr gallon, 
; . 4s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ............- saveaet « ‘@ @'¢ 
Weer CUE GIO ie ccna cacceskarnieees coccccesee O20 G 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .....cccccccoces e. O12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .........02s0e0- o10 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
CUMMGUOR oc cascaesnane Sidweandeaduachan om 90 
Pines WAG CASHIOGG oe occ ccccsc scenes coccee, Oe’ G 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ......... eoeee O16 0 
Fine Pale Maple ........... ashes cences coccee O16 @ 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ........ <saneeane - of8 a 
Extra Pale Pretict Oil 20.0006 cc cccocs addawdaa y 2. <¢ 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ...........eeseeesee O18 @ 
White Copal Enamel .........0..-cocscescece EB 4 @ 
PlMtety VES TON cc 00 ce sccecanecce naaacnee ece 012 0 
Wieat "FAVE GONE SINS snc cccnsnencsccegssepae. Te & 
eae NO TEEN case ccdccccadawccens ecccccse O36 @ 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . wa cotececcccgecccces, O GY @ 
Brunswick TIGGK cdo cccescscecocencnqceggeace. 6 8 GO 
Bevin ENACK vc cecces cocctguceccegnccvosscnce) OME @ 
a” epecereccesccccccces GIN @ 
French and Brush Polish .....+ oo eocvepcoces O29 @ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. B. (Amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
ane papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere ‘héws items 
ne — been duplicated for other journais are aa 
IR 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding lit 
matters should be addressed to THE E EDITOR: thes ome 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busmess 


matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


‘(For som: Contrasts, &:., stil! open, but not inslutel in this List, 92¢ 


CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





previous i38w2s.) 





CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 








Schools, BoroughmMull......c0+ee++ s ssasped osbpsesnbienseebsmeasse ses 
street Works .. 
Warehouse, Bowling Dy ke, ‘Halifax 
Sixty Houses, Caerau, Maesteg........ 
Forty-two Tenement Dwe —_ Mason- ‘Sta, , Green-lane.| 
Twelve Tenement Dwellings, Getley-street............s00+05) 
Water Supply Works 
Offices, &C , SWINGON s.eeeeseeeesceeseesenenneeectesaeesteseeenes 
‘Wood Blocks, &c. . pues 

Alterations to W orkhouse... 


Works at Workhouse .......0.ccccceeeeee senses cer een eee 
Alterations to Public Library. py-street , 
*Jxecution of Works and Supply of Materials... 
Sewers, &e. couchon 
Sewerage Works, ‘Gr: ~antcheste r, near Cambridge sesso eee! 
Road Works, Grove Park and other Roads ............000+. | 
Kerbs and Setts.........cccccscsreecereeeereeceeeee reece Sabena nenshewes 
Additions to School, Darfield 
Six Houses. W orsborough SOE Co enone 
Parish Room, Llandradach, Wales ..... Seebebee | 
*Additional Blocks for 300 Patients ..............s.ssccsssesseees | 
}* Making-up and Paving Streets .. ini cieeontnttet orl 
Road Materials, &c. . pubehvacanesohe sonny oa 


















*Alterations and Supply of Kar th Closets .. 
Tar Macadam, Wilbraham-road, Chorlton- “cum- Hardy - 











Chimney Shaft, South Danes-road . 7s = oat 
Thirteen Houses, Henry-street, Tonypandy, Wales ...... 
Masonic Hall, Pa eaara ices EAI Sco concuescecssacapacessseaks 
Waterworks Buildings, pisnieaitine near F Croydon. saubees 


Schools, Tilshead, Wilts ..........0008 + sooved 
Engineering Works at Hospital. EUs Mbbucochassbuestaehserhsccese | 
Three Underground Conveniences .........seeseseeesesceseeeees 
Sewers, Filter Tanks, Thorpe ......ccccssscrsscsescceresceescsces | 
— Cross-street, Fraserburgh, N.B.............. “| 





RE DUG iO sc sccnnvcnssscosesbecnabosansipinstuperscuccass] 








Additions to Schools, Parkgate, Belfast.... 
*Enlarging Buildings of Technical Institute, “Norw ood .. 











Drainage Works, &c. ... sausce 
* Alterations to Kitchen at Infirmary, "Hoxton: st.. N.. 
Water Supply Works . 

*Painting and Cleaning Works at Northern Hospital 


*Painting and Cleaning Works at Western Hospital ...... 
*KEnlargement of P.O, Durham .................. epbconens cScaoreee 
Church, Park Avenue, Londonderry .. ener 





*Well Sinking, &c... sebaheebaphauh asthe 
*Supply of Materials and Execution of side pice TOPOS 
*Additions to Asylum, Colford, near Taunton ............... 
Road Works from Aber Bargoed to — 
Sewage Disposal Works (Contract No. 1) .. 

*New Works at Union Workhouse ........ eecn 
Wharf Wall, &c. (340 yards) Canons Marsh ....... 
*New Offices ‘at Euston-road ...... 





By whom Advertised. 





-| Belfast Guardians .. Sebasencantep 
‘| Bradford Cor poration . scttiansse Seuhhuse’ 





.| Stepney Borough Council 





}*Electricity Generating Station, C ‘himney Shaft, Pscict 
‘Supply of Articles and Execution o: Works......... 

RE SE MEER ATION. 5s oscicsnesis0ssbseesiieesecésesscoosavdasecs 
"Various Works at Public Offices ..... .... 
*New Pumping Station Buildings............ 
“Erection of School Rooms, Ashford ...... sea binieaueul 
*Erection of Baths, Chorlton-on-Medlock ...........s.csescees 
*Demolition of Old Workhouse _— ‘~ suisbanbe 
*New Church at Rochdale ....., pS aeslsnkonkSeheowcmoacsane 
*Krection of New Theatre, Colchester 

House Blackwell, Dar lington sanih paeaceateeccanete 
Additions to 158, ‘Cowbridge- road, Cardiff scans Sched 
Additions to Town Hall, Sutton-in-Ashfleld a 








Road Works, Woodhouse-road, Mans field... 





Granite and Slag (10,000 tons) .. nce Pet Seapets 
Three Houses, Pontardulais .. pedbopusesnebeckunacenescere 
Warehouse, Barnard Castle ................c:cssseseesees cosees ove 
House, The Esplanade, Harrogate .............ccccccceccssecces 


| Mr. W. Heane ..... 





Edinburgh School = PE sc cccieccsas ‘ 


| Walthamstow U.D.C 





-| Ferndale Navigation Building Club 


Birkenhead Corporation ............... 


do, 
| Kirkby-in-Ashfield U.D.C. ............ 
‘| Great Western Railway Co. 
+; Burnley Corporation..........c0000 see 


Aylesbury Guardians 





Willesden District Council .. 

Carshalton U.D.C. ...... seb anctcuaes 
rent WU ADND, sacsevcconcacsanssougens 
WVGRVCSA TDG: sascsssssecnenseesnaens 





Cotford Asylum Visiting Committee 


| Hammersmith Borouzh Council ... 
| Canterbury Corporation .......6..00-6 
-| West London Sch. Dist. Manager's. 


Withington U.D.C. 
Litherland (Lancs) U. D. C.. 





Macadam and Granite........ccccccccscssssccercrscsvccscevevssveces } 

Reconstruction Of SCWEYS .........sesececeeseseesceeensees <-voee05| MDIADTES TID Oy ~ caccasescesscesacvecserese 

Additions to Workhouse, Crumpsall, Manchester . ‘| Prestwich Guardians .........:0.-0 

Flints, GEC. ccccccccccccccccccccccccceseeesdeeereceros ss ceccseverccecccces Bucks County SS | ar 

Additions to Glenfintaig House, Fort a N. wie el, ee eameeetps 

Forty Cottages, Chopwell .. sesaecaneseeeeseeeesseerseeserees! Consett Iron Co., Ltd. ..cceeseeeeseeeeee 

Sixteen Cottages, Leatgate .. sack cesbbacuseastats wnsbessevasiereeal | do. 

Colliery Ottices, Langley Park .. poce do. 

Three Shops, &c., King Bdward-street o....cccccseeeeeee! Hall Corporation ...... ees 
‘+| Great Yarmouth Corporation Sere. 


BASS LE AOMTOS: iesssisciacnsesesonesson 
MOGUNITGECS 5.5050 sscnsh vnvvnnescxvestien 
Committee ........ scaaeesebaees 
Dewsbury Corporation... pabaphenanesseaee 
Leicester Corporation ... : 
Rotherham — 


Exmouth U.D. ¢C. 


J. T. Eayrs, Civil Engineer, 39, Corporation-street, Birmingham...... 


+} J. Harding & 














Wesleyan Church and Vestries, Okehampton, Devon...) seusscenbses di EE ODM DTIUNER OR ORAMIDUON sy cvcgans ces sas secese sabstdesssancsavstioessoaseesess 
Twenty-three Houses, Longwood, near Huddersfield . -| J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield ..............0., 
Additions to Hospital, Calverley Moor, near Bradford...! Caly erley Joint Hospital il Board...... Kay & Long, Architects, 10, St. Paul's-street, Leeds...... 

Water Supply Works .........cccccocsssesscesesceeccerercorscsces Cockermouth R.D.C.. weeeeeeeee! J.B, Wilson. Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Cockermouth .. 

GaASWOYPKS .......cccccserccscoeceesercessescsssescessescevsecccsseneessesees Dunbar Town Council ......... -| C. Notman, Dunbar............ sabebeusesacsnthos!saacnevicedscosssecsseeause 
Thirty-three Cottages, Aberfau, Wales. a Perthygleison Building Club R. Edwards, Architect, NE ol ince tc teens eek vextiicastevecun 
Six Houses, &c., Agnes-road, and Pond-str eet, Barnsiey eee Wade & Turner, Architects, 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley ...... Pe ee 
eStore Premises, *Commercial-street .. rrteeereesseseseees! Batley Co-operative Society, Ltd...) H. B. Buckley, Archite:t, 85, Commercial-street, Batley... eaves 
SOOIR ARUCTICY WEOOU. osesssepsssabeas> scacsessoeseseskosennsesees | Burnley School Board .., ..............| T. Bell, Architect, 14, Grimshawe-street, WCW CY is ciscccsse.ceve pewesseiee 
House, Wellhead Dyke, Forres, N.B.. SCC) P. Fulton, Architect, Forres... eeesieaeacauy 
Electric Power Station, Neepsend .. sreseseeeeceeeceseereees’ Sheffield Corporation ..... piesabareness S. E. Fedden, Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield. 

Church, Kilcar, Co. Donegal ..........0..0seeeceeeseees | Rev. A. MCNEIiS ........:seeeeeeeeeeeee | Doolin & Co., Architects, Dawson Chambers, Dublin... 


‘| eee reerenere 
| London County Council ..........0068 





Municipal Lodging House, Wade-street ............. ereeeeee Bristol Corporation ......s0cccsccocerees 

Five Houses, Carbis Bay, Cornwall .......0...cceescceee -| Mr, A. C. Jenkin.. ...| H. Maddern, Architect, Clarence- street, Penzance seseeess ce 
Surveyor'’s Materials ......ssesessssssererresersseseessceen see eseees Bolton-upon-Dear ne U. ee . ossaa J. L. Hawksworth, Council Offices, Bolton- -upon- -Dearne .... accweceued 
Reconstruction of the Old Oak Inn, Liversedge, Yorks.. ee W. H. D. Uorsfall, Architect, 6, Harrison-road, Halifax.................. 
Water Supply Works, Herne Common, _ RES Blean R.D.C. seseverseseeeeee| W. D. Statham, Surveyor, Clifford Villa, Eddington, nr. Canterbury 
Steel Girder Bridges, Carrigano, Cloughlin ..,...............1 G.N.R. Co. (irel and) sasaosuemeeeunyeaente T. Morrison, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin.... Seaeseaseiceeed eon she 
Bridges Works, Dpomls, TPG . ocs..cccccocsesscvcvecesccecesces do. 

*Additions, &c. to Public Washhouse, Camden Town...... St. Pancras Rove Council......... Council’s Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. ..........ceceeseee ai 
*Pulling-down Buildings, Bethnal Green-road .. -| Bethnal Green Guardians ............) W. A. Finch, Architect, 76, Finsbury-pavement, MO Set caceevesssnsisees 
*Making- “Up and Paving Streets ......000.-crcccesccreceees ++| Camberwell Borough Council..,......| Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell ........... ccccsssesees mekscoses 
*Supply of Materials and Execution of Works...............] Southgate U.D.C. ....csssesesese-eese| Council’s Enginer, Council Offices, Palmer's Green, N. ........ eta 
Hospital, Back Bower-lane  .......s.c00000 baehebaGaseasnvavensed Hyde Corporation .. sesssseeeseeeee| J. Mitchell, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, ~udeadl spaeecsensencens siressn 
Concrete Footpaths ........ SSseesesSepuusisscekeuambebans cuaen ...| Tynemouth Corporation aie Rshsueceeune J. is Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Ty nemouth... aeeyes as 


-| Bucklow Union Guardians ............ 


Shoreditch Guardians ....... 
Brynmawr U.D.C. . 
Metropolitan Asylums Bo. wd.. 





Commissioners of HLM. _— &e. 


-| Committee ....... 


East Cowes U.D.C.................. 





Committee of Visitors 
Bedwellty U.D.C. 
Worcester ( ‘orporation... 
Wisbech Union .......2.. 
Bristol Di cks Committee... et 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society Seease 
Weymouth & Melcombe Regie mts 


seeeee| Chelsea B — Council. 


Wembley U De. posuedubcsepbabaconeaceccers 
Alexandra DOCKS HOO. dvsicccsiens 
West London School District... seabee 
Manchester Corporation ............... 
Brentford Union 


eereeeeeces 


H. Slocombe, Esq. . sisevaghestesepeen 


The Executors of ‘Dr. R, T. Pearse.. 





Messrs. Hole & Buxton... 


Gainsborough R.D.C. oo... ecco 
Graigola Merthyr Co., Ltd............. 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. seeks 
Mr. Jas. Robinson .. sabedaSeesbenbes 


F. J. Smith, Architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-street, 8. vine 

...| Haller & Machell, Engineers, — Chambers, _— - aveaae 

....| Office of Board, Embankment, =" eb Sauces evedsaaevecscukcanavcavavesauaseetee 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s al S.W. ere sane 
M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond-street, Londonderry . seaees 
W. Brown, om soon ge High-road, Tottenham, N. ...... ...........08 
Council’s Engineer, 15, Great Alie- street, Whitechapel, aaa 
G. T. Hine & Co., Architects, 35, Par liament-street, S.W.. Geanes 


e J. H. Lewis, Civil Engineer, Blackwood. Mon. 


‘| The Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. giitrrneneenenemene nen 








Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 





- Carfrae, Esq., Architect, 3, Queen-street, E linburgh.............0005. 
G. W. Holmes, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow ei uczedisace eee 
C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Arcnitects, Lord-street Chambers, Halifax.. 
W. Y. Davies. Architect, 20, Elm-street, Ferndale.......ccssssessesseesenees 
C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, —— Hall, Birkenhead.......... 

Or ae | 
J. R. Elliott. Surveyor, vitwiem street, Nottingham. ccuateanes peseeais 
G. - Mills, Paddington-station, London . sscevsiees 
G. H. Pickles, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, ‘Burnley seweseiee 
1c Tay lor. Sur veyor, Temple-street, Ay pscioly sence Speseasinearessesasauere 
Young & Mackenzie, Engineers, Belfast daihaeekseknckeiSedenseatcas 
F. Stevens, Town Hall, Bradford ..... pviccsinedisatedesiecsenecauses 
Council’s Enginee or, Dyne-road, I, scniierseniniicencanol 
W. W. Gale. “Architect, High-street, Carshalton............csesssccccoeeee ‘ 
Waters & Worrall, Engineers, 2. Sydney-street, Cambridge ............ 
The Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead..........000 pupbessevesedsieaatesused 


do. 
G. Moxon, Architect, 26, Church-street, RSANMULGN: scoacscksssccuceensavcstses 
A. Whitaker, Architect, Worsborough Bridge, Barnsley...............+- 
. M. Bruce Vaughan, ‘Architect, MOBRGME., co ccn sesh cncacvsnevvxscsseescccncveed 
T. Hine & Co., 35, Parliament- ‘street, Westminster, S.W. ............ 
roa il’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Hamm: {rsmith 
A. C. Turley, Civil Engineer, Guildhall-street, Canterbury. 
Superintendent at Schools, Ashford. Middlesex.. snakes 
A. H. Mountain, C.E., Town Hall, West Didsbury, ‘Manckester......... 
ry H. Carter, Sur veyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland...........ssccse0. 





T. Worthington & Son, Architects, 46, Brown-street, Manchester ... 


R. J, Thomas, Civil Engineer, County Hall, Avlesbury ..........0.c000. 
L. & J. Falconer, Architect, Cameron-square, Fort William ............ 
C. E. Oliver, Architect, ENR AE ACOA TN siuouesesee 
do. 
do. 
J. Bilson, 23, Parliament-street, Hull.. ase 
J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Town. Hall, Great ‘Yarmouth... RSet 
T. Protheroe, Bridge-road, Tun, Tonypandy ...........0cceeeeee eecease seal 
G. Morgan & Son, Architects, King-street, OBDMAPGHON: ccscsescecsceccve 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon ........0-08 - seeconceeee iptessaseeas 


Sons, Architects, 58, High-street, Salisbury .. 
Holtom & Fox, Engineers, Cor ‘poration- -street, Dewsbury . 
E. G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester 
R. E. W. Ber rington, Civil Engineer, Bank Buildings, a 
D. & J.R. MeMillan, Architects, 211, Union-street, Aberdeen .. ae 
S. Hulton, Engineer, Public Hall Chambers, Exmouth 





ee eee eee tT eee 


eter eeeeeesee woes 








T. Barkley, 82, Royal-avenue, Belfast ....... * 
Hart & Water house, Architects, 1, Verulam-buildings. 
T. H. Yabbicom, Civil Engineer, 63, Queen-street, Bristol .. 





R. J. M’Beath, Architect, Birnam House, Sale 


Beesley, Son. & Nicholls, Engineers,'11, Victoria-street, S.W..........6 
F. Burdett Ward, Architect, 7, York-row, Wisbech . 

W. W. Squire, Engineer, Underfall Yard, Cumberland-r ‘road, Br: ‘stol. 
M. C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, Chancery-lane, W.C... 

Borough Engineer, Weymouth.. «eee 
Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s road, 'S.W. 
Batstone Bros., 110, Cannon- street, E.C. ae 
Council’s Surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley . ots 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay-street, 8. W..... 
F. W. Roper, Architect, 9, Adam-street, Adelphi, wi. 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester 





EK. H. Lingen- Barker, Architect, Hereford . 
J. W. Start, Architect, Colchester ......0.0....., 
Cc. bie Davis, Architect, 37, Bondgate, Darlington .. 
we . Jones, “architects, 104, St. Mary-street, Cardift. paeemaanceecrcaesaneuee 

J. P. Adlington, Architects, Sutton-in-Ashfield .. Ree are Oren 
Vv ‘allance & W: estwick, Surv sae © Mansfield ait 







R. Maxwell, Surveyor, Lea-road, _ R.D.C, des 
The Sec., Graigola™ Merthyr Co's. Offices, Cambrain-place, | Swansea... 

Pegg & Farrow, Architects, 7, Market-place, Barnard Gastle ......... 
J. Houffe, Architect, Montpellier-parade, Harrogate .., ...........6 
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[See also next page. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 




















Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. ee 
MONGa Ie OE WTKR 5a isics scisccicceeecescacess casccccecccccescacsosneseseeef APE OGD DOLOUEE COMMON .<.; b INOE SEMEN oon cas cic ciccicecncecuceansecsacsevemeten Feb. 28 
*Clerk of Works .......... = D8 |) oe oh BR Ses POE WORE cn. osc ccsedecccsese do. 
*Quantity Surveyor .... Manchester Corporation ............... DRS ccicnnsucdadceciuninh ina ddiamniadobiardadatadenkécesdaieden anette adalat an 
CTA CHE” WMS oo dig aiiicad cc sae akc aceaceddccasiscecacwdcecueatssaacssp AMER OM MNMEN CRIIEME coe caccoese sqdedsakies SE TG Gb. Oi WGC i asec ticasesstacsiaiea Genndicrhaermnamennnann (eee oe 
PSUVOVOR, PUADECCOF OF NUISANCES, GiGy cccicsincicccccsesscucesl GUMOGEUNG © cON OC tecccenccese sesccusccexaceep BAUS cnsedccacecesadseseeucieeudesieuve do. 
POLOE IE OL WR OR MIR sas conscecic cevanuuencacedscuecas Southampton County Council ...... BOs DOW WOON So irasnscccindscciacacscuenscensqeccnnqdeontestanmins didtiaehesasreniaasaieants Mar. 10 
*Architectural Assistant do. BONIS CICS aca caveaasancanscdcawedscacsascedcavdeaaccageeus oid cbbaddaacacadaaabasasGar eenaanien do. 
MO IGHI OE WROUOE 65005504 icctacesacstavasaccsaesacceucgareeces ...| Hearts of Oak Benefit Society ...... NOW OMRON sic cin \naicna seninqnduncduagatstaytdnstdead seneededacda dua Ghaamadiadaauaccaanaaes do. 
tAmsistant Hxaminer in H.M. Office of Works ....<:<.<ccssss| CAVIl Service Commesloners © .....ccc0) NOG GCUGOO  cicccscesceccccacactecévovdcenectccenshdaceuaceneenenecebstsevecdsesuccccoesceacl’ | WOMNGT Em 














Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. &xxil. 


Public Appointments, xix. 





TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
nut later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We not 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tende: 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde: 
rood, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





ASHBY WOULDS (Leicestershire).—For the exten- 
sion of water mains for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
J. W. Rowley, surveyor, High-street, Woodville :— 

Stacey & Warren 4202 6 9 
A. Harvey, Burton on-Trent*.... 285 14 6 





CARDIFF.—For rebuilding the Cross Inn, Rumney. 


-— E. H. Bruton, architect, rr9, Queen-street, Car- 

Sattey & Co...41,658 4 8| Williams & 

Fursey & GOK << 06x 4340 CO 
Harris .... 1,619 0 o| Gerard Hallett 1,309 0 o 

Gough Bros... 1,522 o of Cousins & Co. 1 264 17 6 

Allen & Son... 1,400 0 of Thomas & Co. 1,249 0 © 

Shepton & Son 1,390 0 o| A. W. Cadwal- 

Miles Bros. ... 1,354 3 51] lader, Cardiff* 1,192 0 0 








GILFACH GOCH (Wales) —For the erection of two 
shops, Evanstown, near Bridgend, for Messrs. Griffiths & 
Thomas. Mr. J. Morris Williams, architect, Blackmill, 


near Bridgend :— 
Philip Gas lard, 


C. H. Cooksley .. 
J. Gox Bridgend™ ......6<.. #15422 


-» $2,229 
1,518 








LONDON.—For additions to Royal Standard Laun- 
dry, Bollo-lane, Chiswick. Mr. S. J. Reynuids, consult- 
ing engineer, Reigate :— 

Funnell & Co......... £989 anes 


Richardson Bros. 


Josolyne & Young.... 979 | Kiddle & Son, Elder- 
PAWNS OF COen coc ccccce 959 SES, ET ccecsssce GUA 
Adamson & Son...... 938 





LONDON.—For the erection of a new police-station at 
Hackney. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, architect, Surveyor to 
the Metropolitan Police. Quantities by Messrs. Thur- 
good, Son, & Chidgey, Charing Cross Chambers, 
Adelphi, W.C, :— 





Clarke & Bracey .. £14,986 | F. & H. F. Higgs £14,401 
Mowlem & Co. .... 14,972 | Lawrance & Sons.. 14,206 
Mie HOOD <0 cc wae - 14,724 | Holloway Bros. .. 14,190 
Kilby & Gayford .. 14,677 | L.athey Bros..... «2 14,059 
Grover & Sons.... 14,629 | Willmott & Sons .. 13,998 
Piege& Hill ...... 24,600 | Paskee....-.s0<sc 13,770 
Allen & Son ...... $4OS | LOVER occ ccecce x 13,650 
Shurmur & Son .. 14,490 | 





LONDON.—For boiler and pipe covering, Crossness 
Outfall, for the London County Council :— 
Leroy & Co. ....£303 12 6| Kenyon & Sons £225 8 o 
Sutcliffe Bros... 233 18 5 | Hunns&Co.*.. 215 10 o 





LONDON.—For the re-construction of the Cat-and- 
Mutton Bridge, for the London County Council :— 





Perry & Co. £14,738 © o| Pethick Bros. £12,671 2 0 

Mowlem & Fasey & S.n 11,247 2 3 
Cie. exanss 14,139 0 o| Wilkinson 

F. G. Minter 13,983 0 o EXOR” «ca 10,320°38 2 

M.Dinnie .. 12,9c6 13 9 











MARSDEN (Yorks).—For the erection of three houses, 
Wood Bottom, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. E. 


Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. Quantities by archi- 
tect :— 
Masons’ Work. 
Eagland & Sons, Slaithwaite*........ £706 6 © 
Joiners Work. 
France Lawton, Marsden* ......... . 225 0 0 
Plumbers’ Work. 
Thomas Firth, Marsden* ........... - 6oea 


Slaters’ Work. 

Pickles Bros., Huddersfield* ........ 63 0 0 
Plasterers’, Painters’, and Concreters' Work. 
J. & J. Bottomley, Marsden*........ 114 0 0 
Cast Iron Founders-and Stable Fitters’ Work. 


J. illieas BGR ccccccceccscee 80.6 @ 
Steelfounders’ Work. 
Wright & Son, Huli*.......... ccccse’ Saag 6G 





SLEAFORD (Lincs).—For the supp'y of 1,000 tons 
broken X and XX granite road metal aud 500 tons slag, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. Jesse Clare, London- 
road, Sleaford :— 


Granite. 
Pattinson & Co., (agents for Groby), 





Sleaford ..... schdneddounaeccaacede Se Os 
XxX 
Pattinson & Co., Sleaford ..... ecccces OS 200, 
Slag. 300 tons. 
Pattinson & Co., Sleaford ...cceseceee  7S- 2d. 
200 tons. 
Stanton Ironworks, Stanton .......... 5S. 3d. 
STAMFORD (Lincs).—For making footpaths, kerb- 
ing, &c., Cemetery and Ryhall roads, for the Corporation. 


Mr. J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, 15, Barn Hill, 




















Stamford :— N. O. 2, 
at 
7 a sas 4 LONDON.—For the laying of the stoneware ducts per yard. 
GUILDFORD.—For additions to bandstand in the for the electric cables required for the working of the New 4 s. d. s. d. 
Castle pleasure grounds, for the Town Council. Mr. C. G i 4 i ne 
M se Giese » Mr. ©. G. | Cross to Greenwich and other sections of the tramways, | F. G. Sheppard, Southend-on-Sea 103 0 © .. 2121 
ae SS, Semeiain, Gale : — for the London County Council : W. Shepherd, Rochdale 8 0 0 ° 
Lailing, Gill, & Lailing............4. £8 0 “Ea amg trapper ae oy tm ‘dard & sip ves 
Filmer & ‘ion Guildf, rd* ° Smith & Co. £27,034 18 6] Griffiths & Goddard & Co., London ...... a S974 @ 2c 3:6 
’ ? teccccce Tog 10 oO J. A. Ewart 30,713 2 6] Co., Ltd. ..£27,931 t2 6} Scudamore & Co., Northampton Go18 G@ «a 8 3 
me & = Bros., bs ay: a —_— Lec gl 6910 0 .. 2 3 
F 7 , On escese 30,048 O4 ondon® .. 24,363 17 9 orth of Engian phaite ey 
HINDLEY (Lancashire).—For the erection of public] [Messrs. Reid Bros. propose to sub-let to Messrs. J. Manchester ....... deasscccece GR IE Goce & 3 
Fs Wigan-road, for the Urban District Council. | A. Law, Glasgow, the manufacture of the cast-iron work, a Rouse, Stamford.......... 67 0 0 .. EE 
—_ Heaton, Ralph, & Heaton, architects, Wigan:— | and to Mr. W. Penfold, Greenwich, the cartage of | Hinson & Co., Stamford ........ 5€ 1% 0 «. 210 
. A. Ablett, Wigan*..........+... £5,370 0 0 materials, in connexion with the work.] J. Woolston, Stamford ........ en (LSS aa 8 @ 
LONDON.—For the Grove Vale Housing Scheme, for the Borough of Camberwell. Mr. Wm. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer :— 
BLOCK rt. | BLOCK 2. | BLOCK 3. BLOCK 4. BLOCK s. BLOCK 6. 
17 houses — 13 on | 14 houses — 7 on 
South Side of | rr houses on 16 houses on the West Side of 
— | ” — West | 9 ae East Oxenford-street, | South-East N —" oe pang - road, Total. 
eh aes and 4 on Side of ide of and 7 houses on 
Copleston-road. | Copleston-road. | North-West Side | Oglander-road. | Oxenford-street. | the East Side of 
of Oglander-road. | Copleston-road. 
| | 
ee | 5 “fe, & & hs de | £4 de & os 4. Jf, & 9: 
st tte eeeeepececeeene 11,,64 0 0 3254 0 0 11,632 0 o 7,383 0 0 11,836 0 o 9,82 0 oO 58,154 0 O 
oe Sb ae scewonus ieee 12,135 0 Oo 240 0 O 11,580 0 oO 75153 9 0 11,630 ane) 10,950 © oO 59,708 0 oO 
ws op TOS F ee 12,924 0 O 6,777.0 Oo 12,636 o o | 7,839 90 oO 12,266 o o 10,437 9 O 62,679 9 o 
L&E —- HONGG Ha dew eOReS 11,500 0 oO | 5,985 0 0 11,070 0 oO 7,0°0 0 O 10,640 0 0 9.450 0 O 555585 O O 
Courtne & hat bai ste cere cone II,g07 9 90 | 6,084 0 o 11,595 0 Oo 7,307 0 O 11,353 0 O 9:724 9 O 57:900 9 Oo 
a, alrbairn cove 12,300 0 Oo 6,344 0 oO 12,037 0 oO 18 0 o If,70o% 0 oO 10,0 oo 59,998 9 o 
les & So | 3 3 75 7 
wae peas 9927 3 & 4,822 1 8 94251: 8 | 58,716 16 6 8,928 1§ 5 7:477 9 2 455 8 1 
Ae ih Ree 11,780 0 @ | 5994 0 o 11,239 0 0 | 6,954 0 0 | 11,055 0 0 9497 9 0 56,889 0 0 
tes VADS 20... seccccce 14,763 0 0 } 7:475 9 oO 14,210 0 oO | 9.175 9 0 | 13,860 o oO I2,200 9 0 71,680 0 o 
Fam ton, Dulwich* .... wa om a dt i qa 0 0 
Atos: eae 8839 18 + | 4,446 2 6 8,357 & 9 5402 9 § 7,895 12 4 6,908 12 10 41,071 0 oO 
Jo Ham nS crite ce eee eee 11,882 12 1 } en 4 0 11,379 7 ft £29 533.5 11,207 18 4 M588 16 10 55612 ° Oo 
ante en oo teens 13,255 0 Oo | 16000 12,517 0 0 8,208 © Oo 12,266 o o 10,978 0 o #010 0 O 
Fa oe ESE Riek eres mele) £m 13,174 9 O | 6,811 0 o 12,643 0 0 8,143 0 O 12,072 oo 10,563 © oO 63,100 0 Oo 
Holliday & Gut SAF Ce Geta ee 13,20 © oO | 6,770 9 oO 12,840 0 Oo 8080 0 o 12,540 0 oO 110000 64,500 0 O 
H.L. Holl reenwood ...... 13,140 0 0 6,570 0 oO 12,410 0 Oo 8,030 0 oO 11,680 0 o 10,270 0 Oo 62,050 9 o 
G. J. Kiee ** C6. ebVeune~ ow I1,492 0 0 5,894 0 0 [1,210 0 O H 7,070 0 0 10.954 0 0 9,383 9 0 55:983 0 oO 
King & Sone eo ° oO | 6,120 0 o 11,763 0 o | 7,40L 0 0 11,499 © O 9,406 0 9° — ° oO 
ee Vien" a . 13.355 oOo oO 6,842 0 0 12,953 0 oO 8,199 © oO 12,644 0 0 10,939 9 oO 4,942 09 0 
Joues Son Wideewaeuieceee P 13,230 0 0 | 6,615 0 o 52,493 0 O | 8,085 0 o ae ° Oo 10,290 0 Oo 62,473 0 0 
eather & Son tt II,0,2 0 0 | 5 872 0 o I1,116 0 oO | 7:832 0 0 10,625 0 oO 9,583 0 oO 56,124 0 oO 
iette@ Cs. =. °° "82 9s 12,314 9 0 | 6,370 0 Oo 12,003 0 0 7,625 0 oO 11,80 00 10,t3}4 0 0 ,000 9 O 
Pear. 7 oS saokee 14,239 9 oO 6,635 0 o 12,515 0 oO | 8,100 0 Oo 11,780 0 oO 10,320 0 0 63,600 0 oO 
¥. G. Minter SSIES Se eet ESS . 13,000 0 o | 6,700 0 Oo 12,700 0 Oo 8,000 0 o 12,400 0 O 10,600 0 Oo 63,400 0 O 
Myall & lll eee 12,75t 0 oO 6536 0 o 12,422 0 oO | 7:770 0 oO 12,163 0 0 10,333 9 0 601379 oo 
Reta | See ee es II 457 0 0 6,180 0 Oo 11,438 0 oO 7,267 0 0 11,185 0 oO 9,539 9 O° 57,0 oo 
rea mae weiseeaicist Gia awe 12,109 0 o | 6,225 0 0 11,800 oo 7,400 0 0 11,350 0 0 10,175 0 0 58,755 0 Oo 
eery & Co Seadense dei 12,000 0 o 6,175 0 0 11,630 0 o 75375 2 0 11,485 0 0 9,810 0 o 58,535 9 © 
-O. Richardson °°" °°*"*° 12,583 0 0 6,424 0 Oo 12,216 0 o 7,677 0 0 11,979 9 0 10,235 0 0 61,114 0 © 
helbourne & Co tt ee ecoccecs ™3,333 0 oO 6,810 0 o 12,884 0 o | 8,130 0 oO 12,622 0 Oo 10793 0 O 64,572 0 O 
Sims & Wood On seer eeeee oo 11,804 0 oO 6,053 0 oO 11,473 0 Oo | 7,227 0 0 I1,2't 0 O 9,866 0 o 57,634 9 0 
ay, ke pieiieebaiaettedatade 12,644 6 6 6,528 9 oO 12.417 Ir 4 8,291 g Ir 12,372 2 0 10 432 10 6 62,666 9 3 
Treasure & Gan aoe mseusae 13,232 0 0 6,793 90 o 12,893 0 o | 8,114 0 oO 12,f04 0 O 10,782 0 Oo 63,925 0 O 
- Watt... ee ioe 13,362 0 o } 6,875 0 Oo 12999 0 o 8,65 0 o 12,740 0 O 10,902 © O 65,047 © O 
&. Wheeler. 17°" ""*""" a Unable to submit |tender in time. 
White RCo ttteeese 12,289 0 Oo | 6,235 © oO 11,976 0 o 7,588 °O oO 11,792 0 © 10,1It5 0 O 59,995 ° oO 
WES eeeccacee eeeee 12,800 0 o 6,5€0 0 o 12,700 0 oO 7:937 29 0 12,477 0 O 10,646 9 oO 63,100 o O 














{Borough Engineer's estimate £43,500. 


[Sce also next page. 
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UPPER CWMTWRCH (Wales).—For the erection of 
schools, Rhiwfawr, Cwmllynfell, for 


School Board. Mr. J. D. Rees, architect, Ystalytera, 
ales :— 
Bivens BE DRVIES cscs co ccccsvecsevecs £2,075 10 
CMRtURIEIIS ocho sues coreceesawe’ 2,065 oO 


oberts & Evans, Brynammun, R.S.O.* 1,970 © 
{Architect’s estimate, £2,000.] 





WEST HAM.—For making up Queen’s-road and other 
streets, for the Town Council. Mr. J. G. Morley, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham :— 


D. H. Porter £8,687 0 o| Peters& Co... £7,116 © 10 
Griffiths & Co., D. T. Jackson 6,710 411 
te 71774 15 10| T.Adams.... 6,572 2 1 
. Jackson.... 7,316 8 6); W.Manders.. 6,431 0 © 
arsons & Par- G. J. Ander- 
SONS.eseee+- 7,170 16 10 son, Poplar* 5,762 7 2 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS, 


At the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s architect :— 

* Recommended for acceptance. 

CRAMPTON-STREET (Girls’).—Providing and fixing 


a small high-pressure apparatus for additional heating in 
classrooms A, B, G, and H, including independent 


boiler :— 
Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. . Séasieies 27> 6 


Werner, Pfleiderer, & Perkins, Ltd... 





134 00 
Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co.* ...... 112 10 0 
SOUTH-GROVE.—New school. Accommodation; 


boys’, 360 ; girls’, 360; infants’, 362 ; total, 1,082. (Loss of 


22 places.) Graded school on three stories. Halls : boys’, 
55 ft. by 2 ft. ; girls’, 54 ft. by 31 ft. ; infants’, 54 ft. by 
31 ft. Classrooms: boys’, 56, 56, 56, 56, 48, 48, 40; girls’, 
7 56, 56, 56, 48, 48, 40; infants’, 56, 56, 56, 56, 50, 48, 40. 

rawing class and science rooms, 1,050 ft. area. Heating 
by low-pressure hot-water apparatus and open fires. An 
existing house adjoining the site will be retained for the 
use of the schoolkeeper :— 





+ 
ee 6 og, 6) es 425,610 o -}+ £34 
Killby & Gayford ...... ee 25,270 0 + ~ 
Shurmur & Sons, Ltd....... 25,155 0 + 370 
| ee oe 24,477 0 + 383 
Holloway Bros., Ltd., London 23,936 o- + 475 
So” A ae 23,895 o -+ 510 
Chessum & Sons.........+02 23,864 15 -+ 3¢8 
Wi 5 Oks BORUOE vc. 5p so necee 2 23,844 0 + 470 
Johnson & Co., Ltd......... 23,842 © + 390 
Clarke & Bracey .......0 23,772 © + 480 
SRO col esa sg cso Solasua ne 23,613 0 + 533 
fy 6 eR ea coe 23,603 © + 590 
ee BS err 23,280 0 + 350 
Lawrance & Sons .......... 23,165 © + 442 
McCormick & Sons ........ 22,987 co + 363 
i; Te BE RMOTICK i cc0es cvecce 22,838 0 + 324 

flarsland & Sons .......0.. 22,728 o + 310 
Stimpson & Co. ......4. 22,640 0 + 489 
Treasure & Son .... ...cc000 21,889 0 + 219 

. Greenwood, Ltd.*........ 5 + 


° 21,519 oO 342 
+ If walls of class-rooms and halls are plastered add. 





SYDENHAM HILL-ROAD.—Providing and planting 


shrubs, &c. :— 

Cutbush & Son.. £18 10 of R. Neal........ 412 2 6 
SC. 18 o o| W.C. Benedict.. 10 15 o 
A. Durrant...... 17.12 6] G. Footer*...... 919 © 











B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BQTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPTION 
MAKING. rane. 


the Llanguicke , 





FRAMING, MOUNTING, &c., of drainage plans, 
on a running contract. b : 

(a) Framing complete with plain oak frame, 14 in. wide, 
glazed with 21-0z. picture glass, free from specks and 
other defects, with } in. wood back, and covered with 
brown paper to render dust proof. Each frame to have 
two strong brass screw rings. 

(4) Mounting tracings on board size double elephant. 

(c) Mounting tracings, larger than double elephant, on 
stout calico, with proper stretchers, complete. 


(a) (6) (c) 
Per Per Per 
ft.fsuper ft. super ft. super 
Be. Pox Co. <0. 218 C-5. i. cee 
Reeves & Sons, Ltd. ro O Ge cs 0°59 
(1s. 3d. with gilt slip) 
ioe OEY wad aenwines's x .0 O28 56: OTe 
(double elephant) 
ae 
(larger than dcuble elephant) 
Miiller & Co. ...... o 9} DiS oss 7. O06 
(sid. per ft. run) 
Wolff & Co.*...... ° 10 OF tw Ges 





Supply of SMOKE ROCKETS, on a running Con- 
tract :— 


Rockets Rockets 

zo} in. by 1} in 73 in. by 1} in. 

Per Per Per Per 

} gross. doz. } gross. doz. 

s. s.d Ss. @. 60d. 

T. & W. Farmiloe, Ltd. 60 o 7 6 50 0 6 8 

H, EB. Burnett 020000 28 o 6 o 45 0 &$ 6 

. Ti Brock & Co... 22 6 3 9 20 0 3 4 

Joseph SENS” ocsce0.00 g8°0;) 4) 15 0 z 0 
City of London Fire- 
works and_ Public 

Decoration Co., Ltd. 19 6 3 9 17 11 x06 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the Umted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon. 
&c., 26s. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of ‘THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Fviday Morning’s Post. 








W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No, 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 





| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 

FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 

j and Preserving Building Materials. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The. Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Lid., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [ Te\gphone No. 44 
METCHIM & SON { *;:"crewnnTs LANE BG. 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 


Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIRG. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 

















EWART’S 
‘EMPRESS’ SMOKE CURE 








NOISE LEsSs 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful as 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


. Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 
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DESIGN FOR A PAVILION.—By ) 
Tite Prize, R. I.B.A., 1908. 
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